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An 4 NS WER to Mr. Clark's 
Third Defence, 8c. 


HEN I conſider that the 
Queſtion between Mr. Clark 
and me is concerning the 
e force of an Argument made 
uſe of in his Letter to Mr. Dod well, to prove 
the Immateriality and natural Immortality of the 
Soul z and that out of four Objections inſiſted 
on in my Keffections againſt that Argument, he 
has dropt the Conſideration of three; and in 
anſwer to the fourth, is ſo far from ſhowing, 
Tbat if Conſciouſneſs did inbere in a Syſtem of 
Matter, it muſt conſiſt of the Conſciouſneſſes of 
the Parts, (which was the Abſurdity, that by 
his Argument he labour'd to fix on thoſe who 
judg'd it poſſible for Conſciouſneſs to inhere 
in a Syſtem of Matter) that on the contrary, 
he has only endeavour'd to prove, againſt 
my parallel Inſtance of Roundneſs, That it- 
muſt conſiſt of ſeveral pieces of Roundneſs, or 
tendencies towards. Roundneſs; and conſe- 
quently can only infer, That if Conſciouſneſs 
did, in like manner with Roundneſs. inhere in a 
Syſlem of Matter, it muſt conſiſt of ſeveral Ten- 
dencies towards Conſciouſneſs + 1 freely acknow- 

ledg, that I cannot tell how to juſtify my 
| ſelf to any Reader (except Mr. Clark himſel) 
in not appealing to him, or in preſuming, 
that he had any need of my Aſſiſtance to find 
"+ A 2 out 


ES. 440 
out Mr. Clark's apparent Deſertion of his Ar- 
gument. But ſome incidental Points to that 
in hand, of great importance to be clear'd, 
having crept into our Diſpute 3 I hope the 
further continuance of this Debate will not 
be unaceeptable to lovers of Truth; and that 
upon that account they will pardon a review 
of the Controverſy hetween us. 
There are few Diſputes of any Conſe- 
quence, - but the Rule by which they ought to 
be determin'd, is both-appeal'd to and call'd 
in queſtion, When Reafon is on our ſide, we 
cheerfully ſubmit to its Dictates, and expect 
that others ſhould do ſo too; but when we 
are not able to anſwer. Difficulties alledg'd 
againſt our Schemes, then we contend that 
Reaſon is weak, and from its ſuppos'd Weak. 
neſs infer, That our Inability to clear up Dif- 
 Hculties and anſwer Objections, ought not to 
hinder our aſſent to them. a 
Mr. Clark has thought fit to purſue this 
Method of proceeding with me; and there- 
fore I cannot but eſteem it a neceſſary Preli- 
« minary to this Debate, to examine what he 
ſays on this Head, and thereby endeavour to 
fix a Standard or Meaſure, by which all that 
we ſay muſt be try'd. . For to what purpoſe 
is diſputing and reaſoning about the truth 
and falſhood of Propoſitions, when by any 
Doubt or Scruple concerning the Meaſure 
whereby we judg of Truth and Falſhood, 
Truth and Falſhood either become Names 
without any Signification at all, or elſe ſignify 
different things in different Mens Minds! 
It is demonſtrable, according to Mr. Clark, 
That Matter is incapable of thinking, becaule 


FX is it is divifible by the Power of God. From 


_ whence he concludes, that thinking muſt = 
9 955 de 


(5) 
fide in an immaterial Being: in the Idea 
whereof Extenſion is contain'd : which is in 
effect to ſay, That thinking can and cannot 
reſide in a diviſible Being. For what other 
Argument can be made uſe of to prove all 
Matter diviible by the Power of God, but 
what is drawn from the Conſideration of its 
Extenſion? And if Matter as an extended 
Being is diviſible, all extended Beings muſt 
be diviſible, and conſequently muſt be inca- 
pable of thinking: unleſs Mr. Clark will ſay, 
That a diviſible Being is both capable and in- 
capable of thinking. | yy 
To clear his Argument from this manifeſt 
Contradiction, he has recourſe to the fol- 
lowing Diſt inction, (by which a Man may 
be enabled to believe every thing, and rea- 
ſon about nothing) That it is abſurd to ſup- 
pole Matter indiviiible by the Power of God; 
but to ſuppoſe an extended unſolid Subſtance 
© indiviſible by the Power of God, is only 3 
ifrcult Conſequence that cannot be perfectiy 2d Def. 
clear de and to make this Diſtintion intelli- P. 38. 
gible, he urges, That difficult Conſequences that 3 e.. 
cannot he perfectly clear d, do not (like Abſurdi- p. 91, 82. 
ties and Contradictions) ariſe from the Perception 
of the Diſagreement of Ideas, but barely from the 
defect and imperfectneſs of the Ideas themſclves. 
Which is as much as to ſay, That Difficulties 
which cannot be perfectly clear d, do not a- 
le from the Perception of the Oiſagree- 
ment of Ideas, but from the Perception of 
the Diſagreement of Ideas. For what is a 
Dificulty which cannot be clear d (or perfect - 
cear'd, for I know no difference) by rea- 
Ion of defective Ideas; but a Difficulty which 
riſes om the Perception of the Difagree- 
nent of thoſe Ideas? If he means that there 


IS 


1 
is a difference between a Difficulty which a: 
_ riſes from the Perception of the Diſagreement 
of perfect or adequate Ideas; and a Difficu}- 
ty that ariſes from the Perception of the Dif. 
agreement of imperfe& or inadequate Ideas: 
I anſwer, That there is no manner of ground 
for ſuch a Diſtinction; or if there was any 
ground for that Diſtinction, it is not to his 
purpoſe, as will evidently appear, if we do 
but conſider what we mean by adequate and 
inadequate Ideas. 5 
By an adequate or perfect Idea, I under. 
MrLock's ſtand, An Idea which perfectly repreſents the 
Eſſay of Archetype the Mind ſuppoſes it taken from; az 
1 for Inſtance, all complex Ideas of Modes, ſuch 
as Fear, Courage, Oc. which being voluntar) 
Collections of ſample Ideas, that the Mind puts toge. 
ther, without reference to any real Archetypes exiſting 
any where, are adequate Ideas; becauſe they mt 
being intended for Copies of things really exiſting, 
but for Archetypes made by the Mind, cannot but 
repreſent themſelves. | 
By an inadequate Idea, I underſtand an 
Idea which does not perfectly repreſent that 
Archetype the Mind ſuppoſes it taken, from: 
as for Inſtance, If I put into my Idea of Gold 
only its Colour and Weight, it is evident they of « 
repreſent not the Archetype my Idea is taken 
from, but only imperfectly or inadequately, 
And thus, for ovght we know to the contri- fect 
ry, all the Ideas we have that we refer to ton 
real Exiſtences, may be inadequate z for we 
can never be certain that we contain in ourſſſ Fe 
Idea all the whole plenitude of Eſſence, Pro; Ver 
perties and Affections, that reſide in any Be- refe; 
ing whatever, | 


B.2. c. 31. 
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What I have ſaid, if 1 miſtake not, com- 


| prehends the entire ſenſe of the DiſtinQion 
of adequate and inadequate Ideas. I know 


Mr. Locke accounts ſimple Ideas adequate 
but I cannot ſee on what ground, but what 


| deſtroys the Diſtinction of adequate and in- 


adequate Ideas, and does in reality make all 
Ideas adequate. For if, as he ſays, ſimple 
Ideas are adequate, becauſe being nothing but 


the Effects of certain Powers in things ordain d 


by God to produce ſuch Senſations in us, they can- 
not but be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe 


Powers; then every Idea whatever may be 
adequate in that ſenſe, that is form'd with 


Care: for we ought not to uſe a Word to 
ſignify any Idea whatever, but ſo far as the 


dea goes It ought to correſpond to the Arche- 


type it is refer'd to. As for inſtance, If I 
ſhould put into my Idea of Man, ſolid Subſtance, 
Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and a faculty of 


| Reaſoning 5 it is plain, all this agrees to Man, 


how inadequate ſoever a Repreſentation it is 
of him, and is as much correſpondent and 
adequate to the Subject it is taken from, as 
any ſimple idea is to the Power that occaſions 
it. For ſimple Ideas, by means of Organs 
of different Perfection, cannot be preciſely 
alike in different Men; and conſequently 
muſt in many Men, it not in all, be imper- 
fect and inadequate, if conſider'd with rela- 
tion to the whole Power that occaſions them, 
tho they are adequate and correſpondent to 


a Power in Nature, fo far as they go and 


were deſign'd to be. Now, if all Ideas, as 
refer'd to things exiſting, are really imper- 
fect and inadequate ; and if, with relation to 
things exiſting, there is no other Teſt of 
Truth but the Perception of the agreement 
| or 
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or diſagreement of Ideas; then, if Mr. Clan 


| denies not all Knowledg, that relates to things 
exiſting, he cannot diſtinguiſh between Diff- 


culties that ariſe from the Perception of the 
diſagreement of inadequate Ideas, and Difficul- 


ties that ariſe from the. Perception of the diſ- 


agreement of adequate Ideas. And if he al. 
lows that Difficulties which ariſe from the 


Perception of the diſagreement of inadequate 


Ideas are Abſurdities and Contradictions, he 
gives up bis Diſtinction. So that he muſt ei. 
ther deſtroy all Knowledg or Science relating 
to thinks exiſting, or elſe own that there is 


no difference between Difficulties that ariſe 


from the Perception of the diſagreement of 
adequate Ideas, and Difficulties that ariſe 


- from the Perception of the diſagreement of 


inadequate Ideas. 3 
2. But to vindicate human Knowledg, and 
ſhow further the groundleſneſs of Mr. Clark's 


Diſtinction; 1 obſerve, That tho we can ne- 


ver be ſure that we have adequate Ideas of 
any thing that exiſts, yet we have as much 
reaſon to think that our inadequate Ideas a- 
gree to the reality of things, as adequate 
Ideas do to the Archetypes they are refer'd 
to; and conſequently have no reaſon but to 
conclude, that inadequate Ideas can be as well 
compar'd together, and as right Judgments 
form'd from their compariſon, as from the 
compariſon of adequate Ideas. For ſuppoſe 
1 ſee ſomething in a Miſt, near the ſize and 
ſhape of an ordinary Man; which tho I ſee 
not diſt inctly enough to know, whether it be 
a Statue or a Man; yet I may certainly know 


it not to be a Steeple, by perceiving the diſ- 


agreement between the Idea of a Steeple, and 
the Figure I ſee, as I can know a moral or 
abſtradt 


(9) : 
abſtract Mathematical Propoſition to be falſe, 
by perceiving the diſagreement of the Ideas 
of which it is made up, Wherefore, lince 
we can as well know or be certain, by the 
Perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of inadequate Ideas as of adequate 
Ideas; the Difficulties that ariſe from the 
Perception of the diſagreement of both ade- 
quate and inadequate Ideas, muſt he equally 
Contradictions, and conſequently there is no 
ground for Mr. Clark's Diſt inction. ? 
3. Was not a Difficulty that ariſes from 
the Perception. of the diſagreement of in- 
adequate Ideas, as much an Abſurdity as a 
Difficulty that ariſes from the Perception of 
the diſagreement , of adequate Ideas; we 
could not diſcourſe at all with certainty of 
the principal Objects of Religion, God and 
bis Attributes, The Ideas we fix to the 
Terms, God and his Attributes, are no doubt 


| inadequate Ideas, if any of our Ideas are in- 


adequate; and yet in religious Diſcourſes 
we argue from the Juſtice, Veracity, Good- 
neſs, Holineſs and Wiſdom of God ; and 
ſay, that ſuch and ſuch things muſt be, be- 
cauſe they follow from the Suppoſition of 
thoſe Attributes; and that ſuch and ſuch 
things cannot be, becauſe they are incon- 
ſiſtent with them; that is, ſuch and ſuch 
things agree or diſagree to our Ideas of the 
Juſtice, Veracity, Holineſs, Goodneſs and 
Wiſdom of God. As for inſtance, we ſay, 
It is inconſiſtent with his Juſtice, to puniſh 
eternally a Man who obeys his Laws, and 
to reward a Man who diſobeys them: and 
on the other ſide, that it is agreeable to his 
Juſtice, to reward a Man that obeys his 

B Laws, 
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: Laws, and to puniſh a Man that diſobeys 


Th, p. 161. 


them. Mr. Clark himſelf argues, That mo- 
ra and immoral Actions muſt be attended 
with Rewards and Puniſhments : becauſe the 
| ſame Reaſons that prove God himſelf to be ne- 
ceſſarily juſt and good ; and the Rules of Juſtice, 
Equity and Goodneſs, to be his unalterable Will, 
Law and Command to all created Beings, prove 
alſo, that be cannot but be pleas'd with and ap- 
prove ſuch Creatures as imitate and obey him, 
by obſerving thoſe Rules ; and be diſpleas'd with | 
ſuch as act contrary thereto , and conſequently 
cannot but ſome way or other make a ſutable dif- 
ference in bis Dealings with them. But ſince 
the Condition of Men in this preſent State is ſuch, 
that the natural Order of things in this World 
is in cvent manifeſtly perverted, and Vertue and 
Goodneſs are viſibly prevented, in great meaſure, 
from obtaining their proper and due Effects, in 
eſtabliſhing Mens Happineſs proportionable to 
their Behaviour and Practice Therefore, 
It is certain tbat there muſt be a future State of 
Exiſtence for Men, as that by an exact Di- 
ftribution of Rewards and Puniſhments therein, 
all the preſent Diſorders and Inequalities will 
be ſet right, and the whole Scheme of Provi- 
dence, which, to us who judg of it by only one 
ſmall Portion of it, ſcems now ſo inexplicable 
and confus d. 

Now on what is this Argument founded, 
be: on Mr. Clark's inadequate Idea of the 
Juſtice of God? And wherein does its 
Strength lie (if it has any) but in his Per- 


ception of the diſagreement of the viſible 


Diſorders and Inequalities in this World, 
with his inadequate Idea of the Juſtice of 
God, without the neceſſary Suppolition of 

a 


1 

a future State, to ſet right thoſe Diſorders 
and Inequalities? Wherefore ſince Mr. Clark 
thinks he argues with certainty for a future 
State, and ſince he argues only from a de- 
fective or inadequate Idea; and ſince there 
can be no arguing in the Caſe, but from 
the agreement or diſagreement of ſuch Ideas 
as we have; it follows, That Mr, Clark muſt 

allow that Certainty can be attain'd where 
our Ideas are inadequate or imperfect, as 


where they are adequate or perfect: that 


is, the Perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of ſuch Ideas as we have, whe- 


ther perfect or imperfect, adequate or in- 


adequate, is the true and only Criterion of 


Truth; unleſs Mr. Clark will deny the force 


of his own Argument for a future State, or 
ſay, that we have an adequate Idea of the 


Attributes of God. 


4, But ſuppoſing there was a juſt ground 
to diſtinguiſh between. our Knowledg that 
relates to things exiſting, and our Knowledg 
that relates to Ideas of the Mind which 
have no Archetypes beyond their own Exi- 
ſtence; ſo that in one caſe there is not the 
ſame degree of Certainty as in the other; 
yet Mr. Clark has no reaſon here to oppoſe 
them to one another, becauſe his Argument 
for the Immateriality of the Soul is and can 


be only founded on the fole Compariſon of 


the inadequate Ideas of Matter, Spirit, and 
Thinking. And therefore an Objection or 
Difficulty founded on the diſagreement of 
thoſe imperfect or inadequate Ideas, is as 
much a demonſtration of the Falſhood of a 
Propoſition that involves ſuch a Difficulty, 
as the agreement of inadequate Ideas is a 
demonſtration of the truth of a Propoſition 

| i en: 


(12) 
made up of ſuch Ideas. And conſequently, v 
whether there is or is not any juſt ground 0 
for Mr. Clark's Diſtinction, it ſerves not his- t 
purpoſe in the leaſt. | | 
5. Bur perhaps the Reader may, from 
the Writings of the Papiſts tor Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, and from the Writings of ſome 
Proteſtants againſt the Socinian Hereſy, ask, 
Whether there are not in ſome Queſtions 
Demonſtrations on both ſides, and conſe- 
quently that the Perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of Ideas is not the 
Criterion or Teſt of Truth. In anſwer to 
which I freely declare it to be my Opinion, 
That whatever can be demonſtrated, can 
be perfedly clear d from all Objections and 
Difficulties z and that any Perſon that un- 
derſtands a Demonſtration and the Objedi- 
ons made againſt it, is capable of ſolving I 
them; and that all the Difficulties that may In 
be urg'd againſt the Immenſity and Eternity of Wa 
2d Def. God, @'c. which Mr. Clark lays, cannot be clear- A 
P. 38,39. ly anſwer d, are to be clearly anſwer'd. And ſhe 
in order to anſwer them clearly, I would al 
only require theſe equitable Conditions of MW! 
him, that he would define the Terms Immen- i 
ſity, Eternity, Immaterial Being, &c. and MMji 
ſhow that his Definitions agree to the things 
| Exiſting, that they refer to. Re 
| 34 Def. He proceeds: Our Reaſon, ſays he, is able I ſto 
P32. to apprehend clearly the Demonſtration of the Ito 
| certainty of ſome things, where the Imagination WJ nt 
is not able to comprehend the Ideas of the things Cl: 
themſelves. That is, if I underſtand him Ine 
right, we can apprehend clearly, ſuppoſe, th: 
that an immaterial Being exiſts, or that I mc 
ſomething exiſts correſpondent to the Idea Je 
> We 


(13) FL 
we fix to the terms immaterial Being, with- 
out being able to comprehend entirely all 
that exiſts in the Being our Idea refers to. 
And what then? How does it follow from 
hence that there 1s any difference between 
Difficulties that ariſe from the Perception of 
the diſagreement of adequate Ideas, and 
Difficulties that ariſe from the Perception of 
the diſagreement of inadequate Ideas? Can- 
not I, tho I know but in part the Archetype 
to which my Idea of immaterial Being re- 
fers, have a juſt Idea of immaterial Being 
as far as my Idea goes? And if it be ſo, 
why ſhould I not be able to anſwer all Ob- 
jections againſt the Exiſtence of that which 
| clearly apprehend does exiſt? Nay, What 
other Method can there be taken in the uſe 
of ſuch words as immaterial Being, Infinity, 
Immen/ity, &c. but to make them ſtand for 
intelligible and conſiſtent Ideas, which have 
a conformity to things that really exiſt ? 
And why intelligible and conſiſtent Ideas 
ſhould not be capable of being clear'd from 
all Difficulty, I ſhall then be able to conceive, 
when I can ſee no difference between intelli- 
gible and unintelligible, conſiſtent and incon- 
ſiſtent. _ | 
By what has been ſaid, the intelligent 
Reader may be ſatisfy'd, that when I under- 
ſtood Difficulties that cannot be perfectly clear'd, 
to ſignify Contradictions and Abſurdities, I did 
not depart from that Fairneſs for which, Mr. 
Clark ſays, my former Papers were juſtly com- 34 Def. 
mended. And l am not without ſome hopes p. 82. 
that Mr. Clark may contradi& himſelf once 
more in my favour, ſince in his Third Defence 
he is pleas'd to contradict what he (aid in his 

; Second 


— —— 


— — 


2d Def. | 
Unfairneſs, and now acquits me of it. Di 


p. 32. 


Second Defence, for he there accus'd me 9 plic, 


proceed now to the Queſtion concerning W kn: 


the poſlibility of Matter's being conſcious: MW 


Refl. 
2d Edit. 


p- 34, Oc. 


and as l have ſhow'd that finite Extenſion W tric 


in an immaterial Being implys Diviſibility N an 


as well as in a material Being, and which {Wn 


conſequently, according to Mr. Clark, muft like 


314 Def. 
1 


in the Subject to which they are aſcribd; ſuc 
as Magnitude and Motion in Matter. Theſe, ſays 


ft Def: 
. 9. 


34 Def. 
. 4. 


Subject to which they are uſually aſcrib d, but 


be a Subject equally incapable of thinking 
with material Being; ſo I ſhall endeavour tg 
reconcile Mr. Clark, to himſelf, by ſhowing, 
that his Argument drawn from the Diviſibi- 
lity (or, which is all one, the Extenſion) d 
Matter, is inconcluſive, His Argument i 
as follows; That all the Qualities or Power 
which eitber are in Matter, whetber they be know 
or unknown, or are vulgarly aſcrib d to it, mu 
of neceſſity be either, 

1 Real Qualities truly and properly inhering 


he, are always the Sums or Aggregates of Pon. 
ers of the ſame kind, inhering diſtinctly in the 
ſeveral parts of the material Subject, And could 
Conſciouſneſs in like manner be a Duality really 
inberent in a Syſtem of Matter; it muſt likewiſe 
be the Sum and Reſult of the Conſciouſneſſes of 
the ſeveral Parts and ſo there would be as many 
diſtinct Conſciouſneſſes as there are Particles 0 
Matter of which the Syſtem conſiſts. 

Or, 2. Qualities not really inhering in the 


being indeed Modes excited and reſiding in ſome 


other Subject - ſuch as are Colours, Sounds, and 
all thoſe which are commonly ſenſible Qualities In 
of Matter. Theſe do not exiſt at all in that i 
Subject to which they are uſually aſcribd, ” in 

| one 


. 

ſome other Subject. And this alſo not being ap- 
> of Ml plicable to thinking, tis manifeſt therefore, that 
| Thinking cannot be a Power or Quality of this 
lin N kind in a material Subject. 
"ws: WW Cr, 3. Such Qualities as Magnetiſm, Elec- 
fron WM tricity, Attraction, Reflexibility, Refrangibility, 
ility N and the like. Theſe have no real Exiſtence by 
hich va of proper inhering in any Subject; which 
muſt MWiikewiſe ſince it cannot be ſaid of Con ſciouſneſs, 


king {MW tis manifeſt, that Conſciouſneſs cannot be a 
r to Power or Quality in a material Syſtem of this 
10g, bnd neither. „ 

iſibl. In anſwer to which Argument, the Sub- 


) > 
it is 
ower 
0m 


muſ 


ſtance of one Objection that I urg'd was, 
that his Enumeration was imperfect, becauſe 
he omitted the conſideration of the Modes 
of thoſe kinds of Powers mention'd in the 
rſt Branch of his Diviſion ; and that Con- 
ſciouſneſs being, according to me, a Mode 


ering Nef one of thoſe kinds of Powers, it is im- 
ſuch Woſiible his Argument ſhould conclude againſt 
, ſays Nonſciouſneſſes inhering in a Syſtem of Mat- 
Pom. ter, when that Quality that agrees with 
in the {Conſciouſneſs is not nam'd in his Enumera- 
could ion. As for inſtance, Conſciouſneſs being 
real) With me a Power or Quality in Matter an- 
kewiſe Nxering to a Mode of Motion or Figure, 
ſes of Nich as the peculiar Motion of a Clock, or 
many Moundneſs ; the conſideration of Conſciouſ- 
les of eſs, as ſuch a Quality or Power, ſhows, 
tat his Argument is perfectly foreign to the 
in the Mieſtion. For if Conſciouſneſs be conſider'd 
„ but like Roundneſs or any other Mode of Figure, 
; ſome r like, a Mode of Motion in an Animal or 
„ and lock, it is manifeſt, 1ſt. That it has a real 


alitics Ind proper Inherence, and is not an Effect 

2 that Fliding in no Subſtance at all, and conſe- 

but in NY rs WR | __ quently 
ſome 


F. 33. 
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| quently anſwers not to Magnetiſm, Electri. 


city, &c. 2dly, That it has a real Inherence 
in the Subject of which it is ſaid to be a Qua. 
lity, and conſequently anſwers not to Co. 


lour and Sound, which exiſt not in the Sub- 


ſtance to which they are aſcrib'd. And, 
3dly, That as it inheres truly and properly 
in Matter, ſo it is not of the ſame Extent, 
nor does it anſwer to Figure, Magnitude, 
and Motion. For Roundneſs inheres in a 
Syſtem of Matter, without being the Sum of 
the Roundneſſes of the Parts, And the like 
may be ſaid of the peculiar and individual 
Modes of Motion in a Clock, or an Animal, 
that they inhere not diſtinctly in each of the 
diſtin parts. I did not take upon me to 
determine of what kind of Power Thinking 
or Conſciouſneſs was a Mode; but for grea- 
ter clearneſs in arguing, I did take the li- 
berty to ſpeak of it as a Mode of Motion, 
Now, if it be conſider'd as a Mode of Mo- 
tion, that is, if it conſiſts of ten thouſand 
diſtin&t Motions, it is as impoſſible that 
whole Conſciouſneſs ſhould exiſt in each of 
the diſtin& parts of a Syſtem of Matter, as 
that whole Roundneſs ſhould exiſt in each 
part of a Circle, or that the individual Mo- 
tion of. an Animal or Clock ſhould exiſt in 
each of their diſtin& parts. Wherefore it 


is evident, that the Strength of his Argu- 
ment lies in conſidering Conſciouſneſs as 


ſtanding for an Idea inconſiſtent with its 


being a Power of Matter, that follows from 
the Diviſion or Compoſition of Matter, as he 


propos'd to conſider it in his Letter to Ar. 
Dodwell: and therefore his Demonſtration 
was granted by me, as not affecting the 

e 
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Queſtion he propos'd to prove, ſince it re- 
' lated ſolely to a Chimera * or Idea, that 
he was pleas'd to ſuppoſe, without any 
ground, 1 was oblig'd to rank Conſciouſneſs 
under, | | a 
Mr. Clark, to ſhow that his Argument 
is concluſive againſt the Poſſibility of Mat- 
ter's thinking, Jays down this Propoſition, 
as what he propoſes to explain and windi- 3d Def. 
cate; That it is abſolutely impoſſible, and an ). 9. | 
evident Contradiction, that any real Quality | | 
ſhould truly and properly inbere in a Syſtem of | 
Matter, without being the Sum or Aggregate of | 
a number of Powers and Qualities reſiding diſ- 
tinGly in the ſeveral parts of the Syſtem, and 
being always of the ſame kind with the whole 
that reſults from them, 1 | 
In anſwer to this, I humbly conceive that | 
Mr. Clark ought to have laid down a Con- 
cluſion clearly contradictory to me, and not 
have expreſs'd himſelf in ſuch a manner, 
that | can agree to what he ſays, conſiſt ent- 
ly with maintaining the force of my Objec- 
tion. As for inſtance, I do allo, that no 
Quality can reſide in a Syſtem of Matter, 
but what muſt be always in a certain ſenſe of - _. 
the fame kind with the whole that reſults from 
the parts, For when Roundnels or any other - 1: 
individual Figure inheres in a Syſtem of 
Matter, the parts muſt be ſo far of the ſame 
kind, as to have a tendency to that indivi- 
dual Figure of which they are a parr. And 


* If the Reader could doubt of my meaning in p. 47. of 
my Reflect ions, he may conſider what I ſay here as the Ex- 
plication of it; and then he will ſee, th t what Mr. Clark 
edvances in p. 50. and ſome following Pages, needs no par- 


5 in 


ticular Anſwer. 


(18) 


Letter to in that ſenſe I have always allow'd Conſci- 


ouſneſs to conſiſt of Powers of the ſame kind; 
for if Conſciouſneſs inheres in a Syſtem of 
Matter, it muſt neceſſarily be allow'd, that 
the diſtin& Beings in that Syſtem contribute 
towards thinking, as the pieces of a Circle 
do towards a Circle, or as all the parts of a 
Syſtem of Matter contribute towards the 
Syſtem : unleſs a Man will ſay, that Conſci- 
ouſneſs inheres in a diviſible Subſtance, and 
does not inhere in it at the ſame time, 
| Wherefore his Propoſition to be vindicated 
is obſcure; and I deſire the Reader to ob- 
ſerve, that no Propoſition can be truly con- 
tradictory to what I affirm, unleſs it affirms 
that every Quality that inheres in a Syſtem 
of Matter, muſt inhere wholly in each part 
of it; that is, that in a round Figure every 
Particle muſt be round : for unleſs he affirms 
and proves that which is ſo manifeſtly a- 
gainſt Experience, he will never contradict 
me, or be able to ſhow, that Conſciouſneſs 
muſt neceſſarily (if it inheres in a Syſtem 
of Matter) conſiſt of ſeveral diſlin& Con- 

ſciouſneſſes. | En 
To vindicate his Concluſion, Mr. Clark. 
premiſes a Diſcourſe of the various uſe of 
the terms Powers of the ſame kind ; to which, 
that I may not diſoblige him by taking no 
notice of it, I anſwer, that when Terms are 
defin'd, and Inſtances agreeing to thoſe De- 
finitions given, whereby all Doubt fulneſs a- 
bout one another's meaning is in the moſt 
effectual manner excluded, I cannot ſee of 
what uſe it is to enumerate the various Sen- 
ſes that Zogicians give to the ſame terms, 
eſpecially fince I have the Authority of the 
| Schools 


/ 


Cd 


Schools (as Mr. Clark repreſents them) for 34 Def. 
my uſe of thoſe terms: tho had I underſtood p. 13. 


them in a ſenſe not to be juſtify'd from their 
Authority, my miſtake had only been in the 


meaning of two or three Engliſh words, 
which was a matter of no great conſequence 


when the words were defin'd. Wherefore I 
proceed to the defence of his Argument. 


lle ſays, When he affirms, that Roundneſs 


or Globoſaty must needs be the Sum of Qualities 


of the ſame kind; be does not mean that Glo. P. 14. 


boſity is made up of Globoſaties, but that a whole 
round Figure muſt neceſſarily be made up of 
pieces of Roundneſs, which are all of the ſame 
kind with Roundneſs. For nothing that 4s void 
of Figure can be part of any Figure whatſoever ; 
nor any thing that is void of Curvity in parti- 
cular, be part of a round Circumference; nor 
any thing that is void of that particular degree 
of Curvity which makes a Circle of a certgin 
determinate Diameter, be part of the CircumPe- 
rence of tbat Circle, And to prove that 
Round neſs conſiſts of pieces of Roundneſs or 
Powers of the ſame kind, in that ſenſe with 
Roundneſs, he ſpends near twenty Pages. All 
which, for ought I know, may be a Vindica- 
tion of the Concluſion he laid down, and that 
I cited, but concerns not his Argument in 
the leaſt. For what Mr. Clark endeavour'd 
to prove againſt thoſe who, judg'd it poſlible 
for Matter to think, was, that no Power 
could inhere in a Syſtem of Matter without 
being the Sum of Powers of the ſame kind; 
and conſequently that if Thinking or Con- 
ſciouſneſs did inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, 
there muſt be as many diſtin& Conſciouſneſ- 
ſes as there are parts in that Syſtem. And 
to ſhow how inconcluſive that was, I pro- 

C 2 duced 


un, 


duc'd Roundneſs (and I might have producd 
_ almoſt all the Modes of Motion and Figure 


that can exiſt) as an inſtance that a Power 


.might inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, with- 
out being the Sum of Powers of the ſame 


kind; that is, that Roundneſs might inhere 
in a Syſtem of Matter, without making as 


many diſtin Roundneſſes as there are parts 


in that Syſtem ; and conſequently, that Con- 
ſciouſneſs, if it inher'd in a Syſtem of Mat- 
ter in like manner with Roundneſs, could 
not conſiſt of the Conſciouſneſſes of the parts. 


Now, how does it follow, That if Conſciouſ- 


neſs inheres in a Syſtem of Matter, it muſt con- 
feſt of the Conſciouſneſſes of the parts, or in that 
ſenſe of Powers of the ſame kind; becauſe in 
another ſenſe, Roundneſs, which I made pa- 
rallel to Conſciouſneſs, conſiſts of Powers of 


the ſame kind, viz, of Figures and Curvities ? 
for it is readily allow'd by me, that Round- 


neſs conſiſts of pieces of Roundneſs, which 
by being all Figures are of the ſame kind 
with Roundacſs, conſider'd as a Figure; and 
by being lictle Corves or Arches, are like- 
wiſe of the ſame kind with Roundneſs con- 
ſider'd as a Curve: ard in that ſenſe I allow 
Conſciouſneſs to conſiſt of Powers of the 
ſame kind; for that, according to me, con- 
ſiſts of parts which have a tendency to Think- 
ing or Conſciouſneſs, as Roundneſs does of 
parts that have a tendency to Roundnels. 
And yet for all that, neither Roundneſs 
nor Conſciouſneſs conliſt of Powers of the ſame 
kind in the ſenſe of Mr. Clark's Argument: 
For unleſs in a round Figuie each part muſt 
be wholly round, and is a conſcious Syſtem 
of Matter, each part muſt be wholly con- 

ſcious, 


(21) 
ſcious, and in that ſenſe conſiſt of Powers of 
tbe ſame kind; not one Step can be taken in 


defence of Mr. Clark's Argument: Nay, 


what he has ad vanc'd is ſo far from defend- 
ing it, that it evidently demonſtrates the 
Falſhood of it. For if Roundneſs does con- 
ſiſt of Parts, none of which can poſſibly be 


round, (as Mr. Clark evidently ſhows it muſt, 


by proving that Roundneſs muſt conſiſt only 


of pieces of Roundneſs) and that are only 
| Powers of the ſame kind with Roundneſs, 


by being all Figures, and by conſiſting of 
Parts that have a nearer affinity to Round- 
neſs than ſtrait Lines; it is a demonſtration 
that there may be Powers in Matter which 
are not the Sums of Powers of the ſame 
kind, in that ſenſe which ſhows the Inconclu- 


| fiveneſs of his Argument, For when it is 


prov'd, that Ronndneſs conſiſts of Parts, 
none of which can poſſibly be round, there 


is a full and perfect Inſtance to ſhow, that 


Conſciouſneſs may inhere in a Syſtem of 
Matter, without each of the parts being di- 
ſtinctly conſcious. . So that as far as I can 
ſee, the force of Mr. Clark's Defence lies in 
underſtanding the terms Powers of the ſame 
kind, in a different ſenſe from what he did 
at firſt, and in a ſenſe that evidently ſhows 
his Argument has no force. However, he 
is capable of making the ſame concluſion in 
words that he did at firſt, viz, That no Power 
can inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, without being 
the Sum of Powers of the ſame kind; and that, 
I will allow him, is artful enough to impoſe 
on Readers that are willing to be ſatisty'd 
on his ſide of the Queſtion. 


*A 


But 


2d Def. 
5. 23. 


ſibly be round) yet, if Conſciouſneſs in. oſe 


there muſt be as many diſtinct Conſciouſneſſes 


„„ If 
But let ns ſee how he applys all that he 5) 
fays, for twenty Pages together, to prove In 
 Roundneſs muſt conſiſt of Powers of the ſam In 
kind (in the ſenſe he now contends for, and I 
that I allow to be true) to the Queſtion, of 
That if Conſciouſneſs does inhere in a Syſtem i © 
Matter, it muſt conſiſt of the diſtin Conſciouſ- 
ne ſſes of the Parts. + 
I can find nothing to that Queſtion, but 
in theſe words; That the individual Round. 
neſs of a Globe is not made up of a number oſ 
the like whole Roundneſſes, (and | add, nor i; 
it made up of any number of Roundneſle 
or any round Parts at all) but yet muſt need; 
be made up of ſuch Figures as are parts of Round. 
neſs, nay parts indu'd with that particular ni. 
merical degree of Roundneſs ;, and cannot | 
made up of ſtrait Lines, nor of any Figures whith 
are not pieces endu*d with that particular depre 
of Roundneſs. So that an individual Conſcioiſ 
neſs (ſuppoſing it to inhere in a Syſtem of Ma. 
ter) muſt be made up, tho not of the very ſam 
Conſciouſneſſes, yet of ſuch Powers as are of tht Rp 
very fame kind with that numerical Conſciouſ- hi 
neſs, as the Arches of a Circle are of the ſam IP 
kind with the whole Circumference —— That is, * 
It muſt be made up of different Conſciouſneſſi 1 
indeed, but ſtill Conſciouſneſſes only. All which, 3 
1 humbly conceive, amounts to thus much, 6 
That tho Roundneſs conſiſts of parts o 
pieces of Roundneſs (none of which can poſ- 23 


heres in a Syſtem of Matter, in like mannerſſ 
with Roundneſs (that is, conſiſts of parts, 
none of which can poſſibly be conſcious) 


as there are Parts; which is in effect to ſajfh 
| FOR | 


„ 
if Conſciouſneſs inheres in like manner in a 
Syſtem of Matter with Roundneſs, it inheres 
in a different manner from Roundneſs : Or 
in other words ; if Conſciouſneſs by inhe- 
ring in a Syſtem of Matter does not conſiſt 
of the Conſciouſneſſes of the Parts, it does 
conſiſt of the Conſciouſneſſes of the Parts. 
This is the ſtreſs of his Demonſtration, 
which I think I may ſubmit to the Intelli- 
gent Reader, without any Reply, 1ſt. Be- 
cauſe it viſibly confutes it ſelf; and, 2dly. 
Becauſe on this occaſion, I have a mind to 
| ſhow my Complaiſance to Mr. Clark, in let- 
ting him have the Satisfaction to ſee his De- 
monſtration ſtand in its full force, without any 
attack from me: for when I conſider, that 
ic can deceive no Reader but himſelf, and 
that by a Citation from Mr, Hobbes in his 
Title-Page, he is of opinion, That Arguments 
dom work on Men of Wit and Learning, when 
they have once engag d themſelves in a contrary 
Opinion; I think it would be a piece of ill 
Nature to diſturb his particular Satisfaction 
In the force of his Argument. | 
hut there is one thing more of which I 
think it neceſſary to inform the Reader, 
with relation to my Inſtance of Roundneſs, 
and that is, That 1 made uſe of it to no o- 
her purpoſe, than to give. the Reader an 
dea, how Conſciouſneſs might inhere in a 
Rem of Matter, without conſiſting of the 
Lonſciouſneſſes of the Parts; and that pur- 
Woſe [ think it fully anſwers. But whether 
other reſpects Conſciovſneſs anſwers to 
Roundneſs, concerns not me: Nay, | pro- 
es that I think it differs from Roundneſs, 
nd all other Modes of Figure, in many re- 
Hy OT  ſpeds; 


(24) | 
ſpects; and therefore I am not anſwerable 
for any diſagreement between Roundneſs 
and Conſciouſneſs, provided they agree in 
conſiſting of Parts, none of which are dif 
tinctly round or diſtinctly conſcious. 

I did urge ſeveral other Inſtances of 
Modes to my purpoſe, (for indeed almoſt 
every Mode in Matter is to my purpoſe) but 
I chuſe rather to remit their defence to the 
conſideration of the Reader, who may, from 
the Principles already advanc'd, eaſily ſolve 
Mr. Clark's Obje&ions, than ſpend more 
words to ſhow the Inconcluſiveneſs of his 
Argument, when 1 think enough has been 
ſaid already. | 

W herefore I proceed to the conſideration 
of the remaining parts of Mr. Clark's De- 

fence. a. | . 
That I might let the Reader more clearly 
into the force of my Objection to Mr. Clark's 
Argument, and make my ſelf more intelli- 
Refl. P. 15. gible, I did ſuppoſe Conſciouſneſs (of whoſe 
Nature I was ignorant) to be a Mode of Motion, 
and not a Mode of ſome unknown Power; and 
* the rather becauſe, | thought, I had to do with 
a Gentleman that underſtood the Rules of arguing 
too well, to impute that to me as my Opinion, 
a> Def. which I only took the Liberty to ſuppoſe. But 
p. 229, Mr. Clark not taking to himſelf my Charac- 
| ter of an ingenuous Adverſary, will make 
me accountable for the Abſurdity of the No- 
tion of Thinking's being really a Mode of Mo- 
tion; tho he might as well have made me 
accountable for the Abſurdity of the Notion 
of Thinking's being really a Mode of fi- 
gure, becauſe I liken'd Thinking to Round- 
neſs, as much as I did to a Moge of „ 
| | ut 


„ | 

but without any deſign by either, to aſſert 

it as my Opinion, that Thinking was either a 
Mode of Motion, or a Mode of Figure; 
having no deſign then to enquire into the 
Nature of Thinking. Wherefore Pm con- 
cern'd to vindicate my Suppoſition no farther 

than the nature of my Objection requir'd, 
which was only to aſſign ſuch an Inſtance of 


| a Power in Matter, that did not conſiſt of 
powers of the ſame kind, in ſuch a Senſe 
as deſtroy'd the force of Mr. Clark's Argu- 


ment. And therefore. ſhould the Abſurdity 
of the Notion of Thinking's being really a 
Mode of Motion be prov'd ; yet the Ab- 


| ſurdity of my Suppoſition would not in the 


leaſt be prov'd. I uſe the Suppoſition of 
Thinking's being a Mode of Motion to no 
other end, but to expreſs my Meaning intel- 
ligibly, how Thinking may inhere in a Sy- 
ſem of Matter, without being the Sum of 
the diſtin Thinkings of the Parts; and if 
my Suppoſition ſerves that purpoſe, it is no- 
thing to me, let the Abſurdity of ſuppoſing 
Thinking to be really a Mode of Motion, 
be as great as he pleaſes. Therefore when 
Mr. Clark propoſes to prove againſt me, by the 
Arguments contain'd between p. 38, and p.54. | 
the Abſurdity of ſuppoſing Conſciouſneſs to be a F. 29. 
Mode of Motion, (meaning the Suppolition 
that Conſciouſneſs is really a Mode of Motion) 
he changes the Queſtion in diſpute, under 
an appearance in words of confuting my 
Suppofition 5 whereas my Suppoſit ion is no more 
touch'd on, in thoſe Arguments, than the 
moſt foreign Queſtion in the World. How. 
ver, that Mr. Clark may be kept a little 
More in countenance for his Labours here, 
D than 


„„ 5 
than for the Pains he has taken about Rowng- 
neſs, I will ſo far tranſgreſs the Rules of 
Diſpute, as to conſider, whtther he proves 
a Propoſition that was not in debate be. 
tween us: and I hope the Reader will be 
pleas'd to excuſe me, for the Breach of the 
Rules of Diſputation, for the ſake of my 
Complaiſance to Mr. Clark. The Method! 
ſhall rake, ſhall be briefly to enquire into 
the Nature of Thinking, and then into the 
force of Mr. Clark's Arguments, to prove 
Thinking cannot be a. Mode of Motion. 

1, As to the Nature of Thinking, I oh- 
ſerve, that Thinking is an Action that be. 
gins not in us, till we are operated on by 
external material Objects, that act on us by 
Motion and Contact; no more than a Wind. 
mil} begins togo till the Air or ſome other 
Body ſtrikes againſt the Sails. For we hav- 
ing no Objects or Ideas to think upon, but 
what are ultimately founded on and re- 
ſolv'd into the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and 
Reflection (by the firſt of which we have all 
our Ideas of ſenſible Qualitys in Bodys ex- 
ternal to us, and by the latter all our Ideas 
of Thinking, and its Modes, viz, doubting, 
willing, knowing, Cc.) cannot think firſt 
on the Ideas of Reflection, becauſe we mull 
think upon ſomething before we can reflect 
or think upon Thinking and its Modes; and 
ſince that ſometbing cannot be Thinking or 
any of its Modes, it remains that we mull 
firſt think on the ſimple Ideas of Senſation. 
And if we firſt think on the ſimple Ideas of 
Senſation, it is matter of fact, that we do 
not begin to think upon them till Bodys ope- 
rate upon us. And this is an evident Agree- 

| melt 
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ment of Human Thinking with a Power or 


Affection of Matter, which ever owes its 
Exiſtence to the Motion or Operation of 
ſome other Body. Whit is Fire but a Power 
or Affection of Matter, beginning in Mat- 
ter perfectly free from that peculiar Mode 
of Motion, till by the Application of Mat- 
ter in Motion it is pro uc'd? And what are 
other Powers or Aﬀections of Matter, ſuch 
as bitter, ſweet, four, ſoft, hard, cold, all 
Smells, Taſtes, Sounds, ©. but peculiar 
Modes of Motion or Figure that begin in 
particular Syſtems of Matter, upon the Ac- 
tion of other Matter upon them ? 155 
Did we perceive Ideas antecedent to the 
Operation of Matter on our Senſes, there 
might be ſome Colour to ſuppoſe Human 
Thinking not a Power or Affection of Mat- 
ter (ſince Matter cannot be conceiv'd from 
no Action, or Reſt, to begin an Action) but 
Thinking following the Motion of Matter on 
our Senſes, we have juſt as much reaſon to 
conclude, that it is a Power or Affection of 


Matter occaſion'd by the Action of Matter, 


as we have to ſay, that Fire is a Power or 
Affection of Matter, when it is produc'd by 
the rubbing of a Wheel and ics Axle-Tree, 
And I ſee not why it is not as neceſſary to 
introduce the Hypotheſis of an Immaterial 
Being into every material Subject, to account 
for its wonderful Operations, as for the Ope- 


rations of Man or Beaſt. I doubt not, but 


that it is very poſlible to be part of the Re- 
ligion of the moſt learned Country in Eu- 
rope (if we can form any Judgment what 


they may believe from what they do believe) 


to believe, that Repetitions of Words in 
| D 2 Eccho's 


(28) 
Eccho's are perform'd by an intelligent or 


immaterial Being that mocks us, according 
to Ovid's Deſcription of her, as a real Being: 


Quæ nec reticere loquentt, - 
Nec prior ipſa loqui didicit, reſonabilis Eccho. 
Corpus adbuc Eccho, non vox erat : @ tamen 
uſum | : | 
; 2 non alium, quam nunc habet, oris ha. 
bebat; | | 
Reddere de multis ut verbg noviſſima poſſet. 
in fine loquendi 
Ingeminat voces; auditaq; verba reportat. 


And then we ſhould ſee as many learned 
Treatiſes, to ſhow the Inconſiſtency of ſuch 
a regular Repetition of articulate Sounds in 
any Being but an immaterial Being (which 
is ſuppos'd only to have Memory and Re- 
flection) as Tertullian's, and ſome other an- 
tient Fathers are to prove the Soul mate- 
rial; and as any of the Moderns are to prove 
the Soul immaterial. 

2. Human Thinking has Succeſſion and 
Parts, as all material Actions have; for all 
our Thoughts ſucceed one another, can be 
ſuſpended in a Point, or continu'd in like 
manner with a Mode of Motion, and ſo are 
as much diſtinguiſhable into Parts. 

3. Thinking has its Modes, ſuch as Doubt- 
ing, Willing, Knowing, Pleaſure, Pain, Cc. 
juſt as particular Powers of Matter have 
their Modes. Sound (which in the Body to 
which it is attributed, is nothing but a Mode 
of Motion) has Modes of acute, grave, @c. 
which with their ſeveral Degrees, are capa- 
ble of being vary'd in infinitum. And as 

Sounds 


(29) 
Sounds are ſwift or flow, regular or irregu- 
lar, according to the different Action of 
Matter; ſo the Soul thinks ſwiftly or ſlowly, 
regularly or irregularly, is drunk or ſober, 
has Pleaſure or Pain, according to the diffe- 

rent Motions produc'd in our Bodys. 

| 4. It is evident to me that God muſt be an 
Immaterial Being, that is, a proper Imma- 

terial Being, a Being without any of the 

Propertys of Matter, without Solidity, Ex- 

tenſion or Motion, and that exiſts in no 

place; and not a Being that has Extenſion 

(and conſequently exiſts in Place and has 

Parts) according to Mr. Clark's Idea of Im- 

material Being. Now Thinking in God 

cannot be founded on any Objects acting up- 
on him, nor is Thinking in him ſuppos'd to 
be ſucceſſive, or to conſiſt of Parts, or to 
have any Modes, becauſe Modes of Think- 
ing are diſtinct Acts of Thinking. But as 
his Eſſence is eternal and immutable, with- 
out any the leaſt Variation or Alteration, ſo 
his Thinking is ſuppos'd to be one numeri- 
ad cal individual Act, comprehending all things 
all and all the Poſſibilitys of things at one View; 
be Wand is as fixt, and permanent and unvaria- 
ke ble, and as much without Succeſſion and 
re Parts, as his Eſſence. So that if we can 

form any Judgment of the nature of Think- 
bt- Fling in Man, from its perfect Conformity 
7c. with the Powers of Matter, and its intire 
ve and total Diſagreement with Thinking, in 
that only Immaterial Being which, we are 


atisfy*d, exiſts; we may reaſonably conclude 
7c. Human Thinking a Power or Affection of 
as 


fr: 


32 Def. 
p. 62. 
laſt line. 


| (39) | 

If it be ask d, Of what kind of Power in 
Matter, Thinking is a Mode? Is it a Mode 
of Motion, or a Mode of ſome unknown 
Power? To that I anſwer, That I pretend 
not to know that Secret, and therefore will 
only make theſe two Obſervations, 

1. That Mr. Clark allows Matter, or the 
Bodily Organs, to ad upon the Soul. Now 
Matter cannot act upon an Immaterial Being 
by Motion, becauſe there can be no Con- 
tact between a material and immaterial Be. 
ing : Wherefore by Mr. Clark's own Princi- 
ples, there muſt be a Power in Matter un- 
known to us, and of which we have no Idea; 
and if there is a Power in Matter, of which 
we have no Idea, that Power in Matter may 
comprehend under it Thinking and its Modes, 
as Figure does Roundneſs, Cc. and Motion 
the ſeveral Modes of Motion, and their 
Modes. 7 oe, 

2, It is by many thought a Difficulty to 
conceive, how by a mere Preference of the 
Mind, we can cauſe our left Hand, which 
was in motion, to be at reſt; and our right 
Hand, which was at reſt, to be in motion 
and by a new Will, Choice or Preference 
(call it as you pleaſe) to put the left Han 
in motion, and the right Hand at reſt, an 
ſo on, let our Wills vary and change ever 
ſo often. But that Difficulty is intirely 
anend, if Thinking in Man be nothing bu 
a Mode of Motion, or Matter in motion 
and it is then as conceivable, that Think 
ing ſhould produce thoſe Motions, as that 
Spring or Weight in a Clock ſhould make 
Clock ſtrike or point to the Hour of the Da 

But let us proceed to Mr. Clark's Arg 
ments, to prove, that Thinking cannot be 
Mode of Motion in Matter. H 


* 


31 
n His firſt Argument is, That Modes of Mo- 3d Def. 
e tion are nothing elſe but particular Motions, P. 40. 
and cannot contain any thing in their Idea, be- 
d ond the Genus of Motion —— And he bas 
u os clear and diſtin@ a Perception, that the Idea 
of Conſciouſneſs contains ſomething in it, be- 
ne WW /ides and beyond the Genus of Motion; as he 
wi bas, that it contains in it ſomething beyond the 
ng Genus of Figure, He has tberefore exactly 
n-te ſame intuitive Certainty that Conſciouſneſs 
ze · cannot be a Mode of Motion; as he has that 
ci- any one thing in the World is not another, whoſe 
n: laea is the remoteſt and moſt different from it 
ea; that can be imaginꝰd. 
ich To which I anſwer, That tho we have an 
ny abſtract Idea of Motion, which as it ought, 
es, MW fo 1 doubt not but it does comprehend un- 
tion der it all the Modes of Motion, that ever 
heir did or can exiſt; yet I deny, that we have 
an Idea of all the really exiſting, much leſs 
of all the poſſibly exiſting Modes of Motion. 
We have Ideas of the more ſimple Modes 
of Motion; ſuch as a circular Motion, or 
Motion in a ſtrait line. But when the Mo- 
tions are very complex, ſuch as the Mode 
of Motion in a Tree, by which Vegetation 
is perform'd; and the Mode of Motion in a 
Man or Animal, by which Life and Senſa- 
tion is continu'd: we have not a diſtinct 
Conception of them in our Minds. The 
only diſtin Conception that we have of 
ſuch Modes is, that they have in them the 
Genus of Motion ; and that they have Suc- 
ceſſion and Parts, and can be variouſly mo- 
dify'd. Now as far as we know any thin 
of the nature of Thinking, by what we find 
and feel in our ſelves; That has — 
| | the 


1 


— 

the Genus of Motion, by ariſing from Mo- 
tion, by being vary'd by Motion, and by 
its producing other Motions diſtin&t from 
it ſelf; and has likewiſe Succeſſion and Parts, 
and withal innumerable Modifications. 
Wherefore ſince no particular Idea of Hu- 


man Conſciouſneſs can be produc'd, beyond 


the Genus of Motion; and that we have no 
patticular Ideas of the more complex Modes 
of Motion that exiſt : It is im poſſible for 
him to prove or know, that one is not the 
other. For till he has a further Idea of the 
nature of Human Thinking, than what 1 
have deſcrib'd; and a particular diſtindt 
Idea of that complex Mode of Motion, that 
exiſts in our Animal Spirits; he can no more 
know, that one is not the other, than he 
can know, whether two things agree or 
differ from one another, that he has no Idea 
of at all. Indeed a Man may ſay, That a 
Wheel in Motion does not think, or that a 
circular Motion is not Thinking; becauſe 
we ſee not any of the Effects of Thinking 
follow from a circular Motion: tho 1 doubt 
not, but (if the Effects of Thinking fol- 
low?d from a circular Motion, as much as 


they do whenever that complex Motion pe- 


culiar to the Body of a Man, exiſts) that 
Mr. Clark would have recourſe to 'the Hypo- 
theſis of Immaterial Being, and ſay, That 
Immaterial Beings were added to all W heels, 
on the Production of every circular Motion. 
But it is not poſſible for us to ſay, that 
Thinking does not conſiſt in the peculiar 
Motion of the Spirits in the Brain, till we 
have a particular Idea of the Motion of 
thoſe Spirits, and an ldea of Thinking, as 
| | ſometbing 


11 | 
ſomething diſt inct from a Mode of Motion, 
or as diſtinct from a Power or Affection of 
Matter; of none of which has Mr. Clark 
given us any Ideas. - 
2, I have bin the longer on this Argu- 
ment than was neceſſary, becauſe what 1 
have offer'd, will in a great meaſure ſerve 
to ſet this Queſtion in a true Light; other- 
wiſe there needed nothing to be ſaid to an 
Argument which does only affirm the Queſ- 
tion in debate, and which can ſignify no- 
thing to any body that wants Conviction : 
for as he only affirms, That he has an intui- 
tive Certainty that Conſciouſneſs cannot be a 
Mode of Motion; fo a Man may affirm a- 
gainſt him, that by a Survey of the nature 
of Human Thinking, and the different Ef- 
fects of Motion, he knows or perceives that 
Human Thifiking is a Mode of Motion; and 
another may affirm with me, that he is fo 
lar ignorant of the nature of Human Think- 
ing, as not to know, whether it be a Mode 
of Motion or no. All three prove alike, 
and have nothing elſe to do, but to ſubmit 
their ſeveral Affirmations to the Reader, but 
can never convince one another. Mr. Clark 
bas indeed affirm'd the Queſtion that he has 
brought into diſpute, in ſtronger Words 
an I have produc'd from him, as That it 4% ny 
a greater Abſurdity, and more ridiculous p. 41. 
an ſome evidently falſe and ridiculous Pro- | 
olitions, which he is ple asd to produce as 
arallels to what he would make me affirm. 
ur | humbly conceive, there is no more 
roof in ſuch Aſſertions, than in the moſt _ 
nodeſt and civil Afirmations. However, I 
wought my ſelf oblig'd to do bim the Juſ- 
3 * 1 


—_— 5 
tice, to produce what he ſays, that it may 
have its Weight with the Reader; becauſe 
I ought to ſuppoſe he intended it for Argu- 
ment. ” 

zd Def. His ſecond Argument to prove, that Think- 
p. 422 ing cannot be a Mode of Motion, is, If Tbink- 
ing was a Mode or Species of Motion, it would 
follow, that all Motion would be a degree of 
Thinking. To which, as well as to all that 
follows under this Head, l think it ſufficient 
to reply: That Matter Is every where the 
ſame, and all alike; but becomes Fire, or 
Water, or produces Smells, Taſtes and 
| Sounds, Oc. according as it is diverſify'd by 
1 Motion: and as it is ſuppos?d, that Motion 
can produce nothing but Motion, ſo theſe 
Differences in Matter are nothing but pecu- 
liar Modes of Motion. Wherefore if it be 
proper to ſay, That every Motivn is a De- 
3 | _greeof Fire, a Degree of Water, a Degree 
of all the Modes of Smell, a Degree of all M 
the Modes of Sound, a Degree of Bitter, | 
and a Degree of Sweet, a Degree of Vege- il © 
tation, and a Degree of Corruption; I do 
in that ſenſe allow, that every Motion is 4 
Degree of Thought; if it be true, that 
Thinking is a Mode of Motion, as Mr. Clark 
ſuppoles it to be in this Argument. 
P. 42. His third Argument to prove, T hbinking 
cannot be a Mode of Motion, 1s, That if Think- 
ing was a Mode of Motion, then Motion would 
be a more generica) Power than Thinking. 
Whereas, On the contrary, ſays he, tis evi- 
dent, that Thinking is a Power infinitely more 
generical, than either Figure or Motion, or am 
olber Power of Matter. There are as many 
Ideas of Figure, as there are Figures; and were 
2 | are 


or Figure, becauſe their I 


® 
C7 - 
are as many Ideas of motion, as there are Modes 
of motion; and as many Ideas of other things, as 
there are other things in the World, that can be 
thought upon. And all theſe Ideas are modes 
and ſorts or kinds of Thinking. 

1. When Motion is ſaid to be more gene- 
rical than any particular Species or Mode of 
Motion; and when Figure is ſaid to be more 
generical than any particular mode of Fi- 
gure: I take the meaning of it to be, that 
Figure and Motion are abſtract Ideas, which 
comprehend under them all the particular 
modes of Figure and Motion that can poſli- 


_ bly exiſt; ſo that wherever any particular 


Figure or Motion exiſts, it has a conformity 
to our abſtract Ideas of Figure and Motion: 


whereas a circular Motion and Squareneſs 


are abſtract Ideas, to which only a particular 


mode of Motion and Figure has a confor- 


mity. So that Motion and Figure are calld 
more generical than any particular Motion 
s are contain'd 


under them, | 
But when Mr. Clark calls Thinking in Man 
a more generical Power than Motion and Figure, 
I am perfectly at a loſs what he means. Does 
he mean, that Thinking is a Power which 
does conſiſt both of Motions and Figures? 
If he does mean fo, (and I know not what 
other ſenſe, according to the meaning of the 
terms more generical in this place, to under- 
ſtand him in) then if it be proper Language 
to call that an individual Power which con- 
ſiſts of all poſſible Motions, and all poſſible 
Figures ; what does Mr.Clark do in affirming 
Thinking to be more generical than Motion, 
but make Thinking a perfectly material Ac- 
ry J 


a 


(36) 


tion? for unleſs it comprehends under it all 
poſſible modes both of Figure and Motion, 
as Motion and Figure does all poſſible modes 
of Motion and Figure, (which thereby be- 
come more generical than any particular mode 
of Figure and Motion) he uſes the term ge- 
nerical in one ſenſe in one place, and in ano- 
ther ſenſe in another place. Wherefore it 
follows from this Argument, that either 
Thinking is, by conſiſting of Figures and 
Motions, a material Action; or elſe that he 
uſes the term generical fallaciouſſy. 

If he uſes the term generical in one and 
the ſame ſenſe in both places, and preterids 
it follows from his Argument, that Think- 
ing muſt, by being more generical than Fi- 
gure and Motion, conſiſt both of Figures 
and Motions, and fo cannot conſiſt. of Mo- 
tion alone; and would thereby deſtroy the 
Suppolition, that Thinking is a Mode of Mo- 
tion. Tanſwer, That when Thinking is ſup- 
Pos'd to be a 
Spirits, the F 


re and Structure of them, 


as well as the principal Parts of a Man, are 
included, as neceſſary to conſtitute an act of 


Thinking; for otherwiſe, neither the Mo- 
tion of Thinking, nor the various Motions 
in the Body of a Man could be perform'd ; 
no more than the Mode of Motion call'd 
Vegetation could be perform'd in an Oak, 
without ſuch an organical Diſpoſition of 
Parts as is peculiar to that kind of Tree call'd 

an Oak. | 7 
If he uſes the term generical fallaciouſly, 
and not in the ſame ſenſe that it is us'd 
when Figure is {aid to be more generical than 
Roundneſs; but for Thinking's containing 
in 


de of Motion in the Animal 


(37 


in it Ideas, ©'c. that is, for being mare gee 


nerical than Motion and Figure, becauſe we 
have Ideas of Motion and Figure: His Diſ- 
courſe is not to the Point, and he might as 
well have us'd any other term in the World 
as the term generical. For if he means, 
that the Objects of Thinking are more generi- 
tal than Motion and Figure, (as by affirming, 
bat Thinking contains in it ſelf the Ideas of all 


Modes of Motion, and infinite other Ideas be- 
ides 3 and by what he ſays in this Article, I 
jam apt to think he does) then what he ſays 
js not to the Queſtion in diſpute, which has 
no relation to the genericalneſs of the Ob- 
jects on which we think, but to the generi- 
ralneſs of Thinking it ſelf. 

Indeed Mr. Clark does help himſelf out as 
well as he can, by ſaying, That Ideas of Fi- 
pure, &c. are Modes and Sorts or Ninds of 
Thinking, © But that, I conceive, is a clear 
iſtake, and a confounding together the Fa- 
ulty and the Object. I allow there can be 
o Thinking without an Idea or Object, nor 
an there be an Idea or Object without 
hinking: for they are as relative Ideas as 
ather and Son, and mult therefore ſubſiſt 
ether; but yet Thinking, when Round- 
els is the Object, is no more the material 
lea we think on, nor that material Idea, 
hinking, than the Idea of Father is the Idea 
f Son, or the Idea of Son the Idea of Fa- 
ey | 


r,Clark pleaſes ; ler it be a Power in an 
tended Subſtance that, according to him, 
nſiſts but of one Figure and one Motion, 
d not of the Figures and Motions of the 

| Parts, 


the Modes of Figure, and the Ideas of all the P. 21. 


5 But let Thinking in Man be whatever 
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Parts, and that is indiviſible by the Power 
of God; tho one fide cannot but be diſtin 
from the other ſide. Does not that extended 
Being of Mr, Clark's, with one only Figure 


and one Motion, by means of that ſuppos d 


34 Def. 


Þ 27. 


Power, perceive the Ideas of Figures and 
Motions? And if one Power can perceive 
or have the Idea of another Power, as by 
Mr. Clark's own Suppoſition he muſt allow, 
J ſee no more reaſon againſt making Figures, 
Cc. the Objects of a Mode of Motion, than 
againſt making them the Objects of any other 
Power, that exiſts in a Subje& which hat 
neither Modes of Motion, nor Modes of Fi. 
gure contain'd in it. 1 

3. It muſt be allow'd, that every diſtindt 
Thought is a particular Mode of THinking; 
and ſo Thinking muſt in us have a great 
number of Modes; but yet for all that or 
Thoughts are finite and limited. And not- 
withſtanding Mr. Clark affirms, That Thin. 
ing in Max contains in it the Ideas of all tir 
Modes of Figure, and the Ideas of all the Modes 
of Motion; yet I take it to be matter of fact, 
that we comprehend only the more ſimpl: 
Modes of Motion and Figure. And ſince 
our Thoughts are all limited, in point of 
number, I ſee no reaſon from their Variety 
neceſſarily to conclude that human Thinking 


cannot be a Mode of Motion, For if we 


conſider but the prodigious variety of Sounds 


which are call'd diſtin& Modes of Sound, if 


is as eaſy to conceive, that upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of Thinking being a Mode of Motion, 
it ſhou'd have the ſeveral Modes that we 
are conſcious it has, as that Sound ſhovll 
have all the diſtinct innumerable Modes 
which that has. SEES "2 

a is 
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r His fourth Argument to prove Thinking 3d Def. : 

cannot be a Mode of Motion, is a Citation b. 45, 46. 

d from Mr. Locke's Eſſay of Human Under- 

e ſtanding, which he cannot but ſuppoſe I will give | 

d WW ſome Deference to. But why he ſhould expect 

d I any Deference from me to any Man's words, 

e any further than they carry Evidence along 

with them, except thoſe of the inſpir'd 

Writers, is as ſurprizing to me, as that Mr. 

Locke ſhould be made choice of as a proper 

Authority to ſubmit to. However, ſince 

Mr. Clark is ſo far miſtaken in me as to 

think I would pay any more Deference to 

Mr. Locke than I do to him, I will on this 

occaſion freely declare it to be my opinion, 

that I look on it to be contrary to the Duty 

of a rational Agent to pay any manner of 

| Deference. in matters of Opinion or Specu. 

lation to any Man, or number of Men what- 

ſoever; and that could 1 ſo far proſtitute my 

Conſcience, as to ſumit to any mere human 

Authority, Mr. Zocke's would in all likeli- 

hood be the laſt for my purpoſe, becauſe it 

would be much more for my Eaſe, if not my 7 

Profit, to ſubmit to the Deciſions and Deter- f 

minations of thoſe Men that in every Coun- g 

try have worldly Preferments to beſtow, 4 

than act the ſame low part out of ſo poor 

a Proſpe& as I muſt ſee would follow from 

believing in ſo rational an Author as Mr. 

Locke. | | To 

As to the Paſſage it ſelf, I refer the Rea- g. 4. c. 10. | 

der to it, who will ſee, that it is ſo far from S. 17. 1 

having any relation to the Queſtion that | 

Mr. Clark has been pleas d to ſtart, whether 

buman Thinking be a Mode of Motion, that its 

whole delign is to prove, that Thinking — 
the 


—— 


2d Def. 
7. 49. 
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the Deity cannot depend on the motion of the 
Parts of a ann . Syſtem, againſt ſuch 


Theiſts as affirm, that God is a certain Syſtem 
of Matter, and that Thinking is a certain mo- 
tion of the Parts of that Syſtem. And as 
the Queſtion is not the ſame, ſo ſome of 
the Conſequences that Mr. Locke draws 


- from thoſe Principles, affe& only that really 


abſurd Suppolition of Thinking's being a 


Mode of Motion in God. For if it be a 


juſt Inference, that all Thougbts muſt be una- 
voidably accidental and limited that depend on 
Motion, as I think it is; it ſufficiently proves 
the Abſurdity ot choſ Theiſts that Mr. Locke 
argues againſt, / but is no manner of Objec- 


' tion againſt thoſe imaginary People that 


maintain Thinking in Man to be a Mode of 
Motion. 5 5 84 | 

His fifth Argument, as far as I can un- 
derſtand it, is, That it is not proper to diſtin- 
guiſn Motions and Figures into Modes or 
Species of Motion and Figure; and that a Man 
may as well call a Syllog:z/m a Mode or Spe- 


cies of Motion, as call any particular Motion 


a Mode or Species of Motion. And for this 
he appeals to the common Senſe of Mankind. 


_ This Argument has relation only to Proprie- 


ty of Language, and therefore I can only 
ſay this to it: That I have diſtin& Ideas of 
ſeveral Motions, and diſtin& Ideas of ſeveral 
Figures, whereby 1 diſtinguiſh thoſe Motions 
and Figures from one another; as well as I can 


Figure from Motion: That ſome. of theſe 


peculiar Motions and Figures have diſtinct 
Names given to them, and conſequeatly thoſe 
Motions and Figures are as much rank'd into 


kinds and forts (tho they may be never call'd 


kinds 


(41) 
AKkinds or forts) as any things elſe in the 
World. For what do we mean by a kind or 
| © fort, but ſeveral particulars having a con- 
formity to an abſtract Idea? So that if our 
abſtract Idea of Roundneſs agrees to the 
Figure of any number of Beings, we do as 
neceſſarily call them all round, and reckon 
their Figure a ſort of Figures, as we do a 
Negro of the Sort or Species of Men, by 
his anſwering or having a Conformity to 
our abſtract Idea of Man, tho the term Spe- 
cies or Sort may not perhaps be made uſe of 
in one caſe as it is in the other. But after 
all, I cannot ſee what ground Mr. Clark has 
to conteſt this Language with me, who ſays | 
ſo much about Figures differing ſpecifically 34 Def. 
from one another. p. 12. 

Thus I have gone thro his Arguments to 
prove, that Thinking cannot be a mode of mo- 
tion, and will conclade what I have to ſay on 
or this Head, with conſidering the Apology he 
in makes for my maintaining ſo abſurd an Opi- 
e- nion, tho it be only an Opinion he puts upon 
2n I me, as he did, that I maintain'd Sweetneſs See Reply; 
is exiſted in a Roſe, in direct defiance of my P- 21. 
d. Words that were before him. He ſays, that 
e- in reviewing the matter, he can hardly perſuade 
ly Whimſelf, but that I have miſtaken my own Ar- 
of ¶gument. And his reaſon is, becauſe ſome in- 
al ¶Ngenious Perſons have undertaken to maintain, 3d Def. 
ns that God can make Matter think > which it P. 33. 
an ſeems, tho a falſe and impoſſible Aſſertion, is 
ſe Nnot ſo extravagant an Abſurdity as mine: 
& and therefore I preſume he thinks I intended 
to follow, or ſhould have follow'd thoſe in- 
genious Perſons ; which is as much as to ſay, 
Iam more extravagantly abſurd than others, 

oe * there⸗ 
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therefore I have miſtaken my own Argu- 
ment. I may as well ſay, that Mr. Clark has 
miſtaken his own Argument, becauſe l think 
him more miſtaken than Deſcartes, and ſome 
other ingenious Perſons, in making the Soul 
an extended Being, and yet indivilible by the 
Power of God. Have not Mr. Clark, and I, 
and every Man elſe, a liberty to judg and 
argue for our ſelves? And tho it be very 
poſſible for us all to argue in ſuch a manner 
as Will feem extravagantly abſurd to ſome 
Men or other, yet I humbly conceive that 
we ought not from thence to be charg'd 
with miſtaking our own Arguments, When 
a Papiſt argues for Tranſubſtantiation, I cannot 
- fee how he can be charg'd with miſtaking bis 
own Argument, becauſe ſome. ingenious Divines 
of the Church of England contend only for a 
real Preſence. If we look into the World, 
is there not evident proof, that Men profeſ- 
ſing Learning are capable of believing: and 
defending any Abſurdity in Nature? Nay, 
are not almoſt all-the extravagant Opinions 
that abound in the World, chiefly confin'd 
to thoſe that profeſs Philoſophy and Learns 
ing? For as no living Creature is ſubjed to the 
Privilege of Abſurdity, but Man only; ſo the, 
common People, by their Incapacity for 
Speculation, . can enter no farther into the 
particular Speculations of their Country, 
than like the common Soldiers of an Army, 
by ſhowing their Courage and Warmth for 
they know not what. Indeed we have had the 
Happineſs in England to have ſuch rational 
Parliaments and Convocations that have 
eſtabliſh'd nothing but Truth : yet an Eng- 
liſbman is thereby no more privileg'd from 
— 
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maintaining and believing any; the moſt 

_ extravagant Abſurdity, than 2 born in 
Turkey, France, or Spain; and that with 
the ſame degree of Honeſty and Sincerity. D 
Had 1 contradicted my ſelf, I might be ſaid 
to have miſtaken my own Argument; as Mr. 
Clark may juſtly be ſaid to have done, in 
making an extended Being, as ſuch, diviſi- 
ble and indiviſible at the ſame time. But to 

ſay I have miſtaken my own Argument, be- 
cauſe I exceed another in Abſurdity, is ſuch 
a Miſtake, and argues ſo little inſight into 
the Nature of Man (fo prone to Error and 
Abſurdity) that I know not under what 
Kind or Species of Miſtakes to put it. 

To prove the impoſlibility of Matter's 
Thinking, Mr. Clark urg'd another Argu- 
ment, viz, That it is abſurd to annex Conſci- 2d Def. bh 
ouſneſs to ſo flux a Subſtance, as the Brain p. 15- 

JF or Spirits: becauſe if ſuch a Subſtance could be zd Def. 
1d the Seat of that Conſciouſneſs, by which a Man P. 62. 


75 not only remembers things done many Tears 
ns ſince; but alſo is conſcious that be himſelf, the 
5d ſame individual Being, was the Doer of them; 
n- it would follow, that Conſciouſneſs could be 
the transfer d from one Subject to another; that is, 8 


he. that a Quality could ſubſiſt without inbering in 
or any Subject at all. | 


he To which Argument I anſwer'd, That no xeg.p. 45, 
ry, # Man has the ſame numerical Conſciouſneſs to 22, 23. 
1, day that he had yeſterday : the Conſciouſ- 

for neſs he has to day, is a diſtin& numerical 

the Act from all paſt Conſciouſneſſes; and can 

nal be no more the ſame numerical individual 


we Conſciouſneſs with any of thoſe paſt Conſci- 
1g ouſneſſes, than the Motion of a Syſtem of Mat- 
R F 2 h tex 


. >, any abſurd ſenſe of thoſe words. 
thing can better account for a total forget- 
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ter to day, can be the numerical individual 
Motion it had yeſterday. 6 
That we are not conſcious, that we conti- 
nue a moment the ſame individual numerical 
Being. That we utterly forget or ceaſe to 
remember agreat many things, done in the 
former part of our lives, which yet we as 
certainly did, as ever we did any of thoſe 
chings that we are conſcious we did. That 
we do by degrees forget things partially, 
which we do not revive by frequent recol- 
lection: And that in order to retain the Me- 
mory or Conſciouſneſs of a paſt Action, it is 
neceſſary to revive the Idea of it, before any 
conſiderable Flux of Particles: and by reviv- 


ing the Idea, we have as perfect a Memory 


or Conſciouſneſs of having done that Action 


tho the Brain or Spirits be not compos'd of 


the ſame numerical Particles) as we had the 
day after we did the Action; or as we have 
of a Triangle, or any other new Idea not 
before imprinted on the Brain. 
there 1s every now and then a recollection 


of a paſt Action, a Man may be conſcious of 
things done by him, tho he has not one Par- 


ticle of Matter, the ſame that he had at the 
doing of thoſe things, without Conſciouſneſſes 
being transfer'd from one Subject to another, in 
And no- 


fulneſs of ſome things, and partial forget- 
felneſs of others, than the Suppoſition of 
Conſciouſneſs's inhering in a Subſtance, 
whole Particles are in a conſtant Flux, 
But, Mr, Clark ſays, the Fallacy of this 
Reply is very evident. For to affirm, that new 
Matter, perpetually added to a fleeting Syſtem, 
. e Tv 
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(45) | 
may, by repeated Impreſſions and Necollections 
of Ideas, participate and have communicated to 
it a Memory of what was formerly done by the 
whole Syſrem, is not explaining or proving, but 
begging the Queſtion, by aſſuming an impoſſible 
Hypotheſss. Now as far as I underſtand any 
thing of the nature of Arguing ; it was not 
my buſineſs, .as a Reſpondent, to prove, but 
aſſign an Hypotheſis, For aſſigning an Hy- 


ſible, is a full Anſwer to an Argument, 
monſtrated; becauſe what is poſſible, can- 


| have done in the words I have cited ; 


but whether that Hypotheſis be poſſible 


or Impoſſible, I leave to be determin'd 
by every man's Reaſon; and whether it 


ff, that Mr, Clark's calling it an impoſſible Hy- 
theſis, and inſtead of ſaying a word to 
rove it impoſſible, immediately arguing on 
he ſuppoſition of its Poſſibility, is begging 
he Queſtion, and ſuppoſing that which he 
vas to prove: whereas I was not to prove, 
ut aſſign a Suppoſition or Hypotheſis. The 
ubſtance of what he adds, while he argues 
n the ſuppoſition of the Poſſibility of my Hy- 


dentity, and the Juſtice of future Rewards 
nd Puniſhments, ſhall be conſider'd under 
nother Head. 


diviſible ; yet it would by no means follow, 


potheſis, provided that Hypotheſis be poſ- 
whereby the contrary is propos'd to be de- 


not be reduc'd to an Abſurdity. And this 


be not the real Truth of the matter, by 
very man's Experience. This I am ſure 


otheſis, relating to the Queſtion of Perſonal 


had urg'd, That tho from the Immateria- Letter 1 
ty of the Soul, it did follow, that the Sub- . D. 
ance of the Soul was naturally immortal or! 13,14. 


that 
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Rep. 5. 36, that the Soul, conſider'd as an actually think: 


37. 


ing Being, was naturally immortal: and un- 
leſs the Soul, as an immaterial Being, did per. 
petually think or perceive, or as a thinking 
Being, was naturally immortal, a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments could not 
be prov'd from Mr. Clark's Argument ; and 
therefore, it was of no uſe to the Ends and Pur. 


. poſes of Religion, that is, it was of no uſe to 


prove what it was deſign'd for, viz. a future 


State of Rewards and Puniſhments. 


To this Mr. Clark ſays, That he ſuppoſes it 
will be granted to be of the greateſt uſe, if it it 
evident that the Notion he is arguing againſt, i 
utterly deſtructive of Religion, | 

Let the Notion he is arguing againſt be utter. 
ly deſtructive of Religion, it will not therefore 
follow, that a Proof of the Immateriality f 
the Soul, is any Proof of a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments: and if a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments does not folloy 
from the ſuppoſition of the SouPs Immaterisa. 
lity, his Argument is not of any «ſe to that 
end, for which it was intended; and no more 
proves a future State of Rewards and Puniſh: 
ments than any Opinion or Principle, whoſ: 
Suppoſition is utterly deſtructiue of a future State, 
For whatever Medium does not prove a Pro- 
poſition, when the pretended Uſe of that M. 
diam 1s to prove that Propoſition; that Me- 
dium no more ſerves that End and Purpoſe, 
than the moſt abſurd Propoſition in the 
World. Wherefore it is plain, that his 
ſubſequent Arguments, ſhould they prove ny 
Notion deſtructiuve of Religion, do not prove tit 


Uſefulneſs of his own Argument; and are nf 


more to the Queſtion in diſpute, than his Ef, 
- deavours 


kö 
deavours to prove Roundneſs conſiſts of PowZ 
ers of the ſame zind, and that Thinking is not 
a Mode of Motion. But to purſue the Com- 
plaiſance with which I have treated him, 
I will confider what he ſays to prove my No- 
tion deſtructive of Religion. 


His firſt Argument to prove my Notion 7.3 


deſtructive of Religion, is, That if the Mind 
of Man were nothing but a certain Syſtem of 
Matter, and Thinking nothing but a certain 
Mode of Motion in that Syſtem ;, it would follow, 
that fance every Determination of Motion depends 
neceſſarily upon the Impulſe that cauſes it, there- 


fore every Thought in a man's Mind muſt be ne- 


ceſſary, and depending wholly upon external 


Cauſes 5 and there could be no ſuch thing in us, 


as Liberty, or a Power of Self- Determination. 
Now what Ends and Purpoſes of Religion, mere 
Clocks and Watches are capable of ſerving, needs 
no long and nice Conſideration, To which I 
anſwer : _ 

1. Ino where affirm, Thinking to be a 
Mode of Motion in any Syſtem of Matter; 
and therefore let his Argument be ever ſo 
juſt and concluſive, it cannot prove my No- 
tion deſtructive of Religion. 


2, But ſuppoſing I had affirm'd, the Mind 


of Man to be nothing but a certain Syſtem of 
Matter, and that Thinking is a Mode of Motion 
in that Syſtem; and that therefore, there can 
be no ſuch thing in us, as a Power of Seif-Deter- 
mination, no more than there is in Clocks or 
Watches How does it follow, that my No- 
tion is deſtructive of Religion? 

Men and Clocks agree in being neceſſarily 


determin'd in all their Actions; therefore, 


ſays he, they are alike incapable of Religion. 
| might as well argue, that becauſe an imma- 
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(48) 
terial Subſtance and a Clock agree, accord- 
ing to Mr. Clark, in being extended, there. 
fore an immaterial Subſtance is no more ca. 
pable of Religion than a Clock. For what 
is it makes a Man a proper Subject of Reli. 
gion but his Underſtanding ? And what ex- 
cludes a Clock from being a proper Subject 
of Religion but the want of a human Under. 
ſtanding ? Both are neceſſarily determin'd 
in their Actions: The one by the Appear- 
ances of Good and Evil, and the other by a 
Weight or a Spring. But how does this 
Agreement deſtroy Man's Capacity for Re- 
ligion? How does it appear, that an intelli- 
gent Agent that acts neceſſarily is not a pro- 
per Subject of Religion, becauſe an unintel- 
ligent Agent that acts neceſſarily is not ? 
When Mr. Clark proves, that ſuch an intelli- 
gent Agent cannot be a proper Subject of 
Religion, I will allow him, that Man is no 
more a Subject of Religion than a Clock; 
nay, I will go farther and allow, that there 
can be no ſuch thing as Religion. For 
among all the Speculations relating to the 
human Mind, or any other intelligent Be- 
Ings, there ſeems to me nothing more evi- 
dent than that there cannot exiſt in any in- 
telligent Being, nor do we enjoy any other 
liberty than-a Power to do as we will, and for- 
bear as we will: that is to ſay, if 1 have the 
Will to ſtay in my Chamber, I have a 
Power to ſtay there; and if I have the 
Will to go out of my Chamber, I have a 
power to go out. Let my Mind determine 
either way, I have ſtill the Power to act as 
I will, unleſs ſomething happens to hinder 
me from acting as I will. If 1 am lock'd up 
taſt, 1 have no longer my liberty in that 
| | _ reſpect, 
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reſpect, I have not then a power to do as I 
will; and if l am thruſt out by Violence, I 
am not at liberty in that reſpe&, becauſe I 
; cannot forbear going out, tho I ſhould will 
: not going out. Whenever therefore the 
5 doing or forbearing any Action, according 
} to the Determination of my Will, is in my 
Power, Iam then always free and at liberty, 
d that is, free from any Agent's hindering me 
from acting as 1 will, but not free from Ne- 
a Þ c*/ity. For when 1 will, or prefer going 
is abroad to ſtaying at home, that act of Voll- 
e: © tion or Preference as much determines me to 
ij. act according to that Preference, if it is in my 
o- power to go abroad, as Locks and Bars will 
el hinder me from acting according to that Pre- 
t2 I ference. The only difference is, that in one 
li- caſe I am neceſlitated to act as I will, and in 
of the other caſe to act contrary to my will. 
no This ſeems to me to contain the whole 
Kk; dea of human Liberty. Now, if Mr. Clark 
ere cannot aſſign another Idea of Liberty, that 
For intelligible and conſiſtent with it ſelf, and 
that we can know to be true, by comparing 
it with the Actions of our Minds; Then if 
he ſhows, that a neceſſary Agent cannot be a 
Subject of Religion, it will follow from his 
Principles that Man is not a Subject of Re- 
ligion. And that he can have no conſiſtent, 
itelligible Idea of Liberty, beſides what L 
we allign'd, I think will be evident to any 
man, that carefully conſiders the Actions of 
ntelligent Beings, or endeayors to frame an 
dea of Liberty, that is diſtiact from Neceſſi- 
Upon the beſt Information 1 can get, 
can put no other intelligible meaning on 
ne Terms Liberty or Self. Determination — 
| N [. 


2 
Mr. Clark's purpoſe, than a Power to will or 
chuſe differently under the ſame Circumſtances « 
that is, tho 1 will or prefer ſtaying in my 
Chamber to leaping out at the Window, yet 
I could under thoſe very Circumſtances, 
wherein I prefer'd ſtaying in my Chamber, 


have prefer'd leaping out at Window ; 


which is as much as to ſay, I could have pre- 


fer'd what I did not prefer, tho all the Cau- 


ſes of preference continu?d, Now this to me 
is perfectly inconſiſtent; for whenever 1 


prefer one thing to another, it is always on 


{ome Motives or Cauſes ; and I find, that 
I cannot but prefer what I do prefer, till 
different Motives or Cauſes produce another 
Preference, Choice, or Will : and particu- 
larly in the Caſe before us, the Conſidera- 


tion of the Duty I owe to God and my Coun- 


try, the Satisfaction I take in living, Ge. 
are ſome of thoſe Cauſes that produce that 
Wil] or Preference; and therefore to ſay [ 
can prefer or will differently, under the 
ſame Circumſtances, is to ſay, I can prefer 
what diſpleaſes me, than which nothing can 


be more inconſiſtent. I know the Doctrine 


of Neceſſity is too generally ſuppos'd to be 
irreligious and atheiſtical ; and I muſt con- 
feſs, I cannot but wonder at it, conſidering 


that the Predeſtinarians are ſo numerous in 


l Mr. Ar- 
Bauld, i. 


Paſcal, 
Mr. Ni- 
chole, Oc. 


all the Sects of Chriſtians, and that it is eſta- 
bliſh'd in ſo many Confeſſions of Faith. A- 
mong the Reform'd I think it cannot be 
doubted, but there are more Calviniltt 
than Arminians: and if the Janſeniſts in the 
Church of Rome are not equal in number to 
their Oppoſers, their, Writings ſhow them 
to be the moſt acute and ingenious || W 
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b I could produce many Divines of our Church 
that in terms teach the Doctrine of Neceſſity 
5 (for indeed it would be ſtrange, if ſome Bi- 

. vines did not maintain what ſeems ſo evident- 

l ly the Doctrine of the Church) but I think 
by it ſufficient to name only Dr. South, whoſe 
* Penetration, to know what is Orthodox, can 
15 no more be call'd in queſtion by any man that 
” has look'd into his Writings, than his Zeal to 
19 be Orthodox can be ſuſpected; when it is 
at conſider'd, that after declaring what he 4rimad- 
1 takes to be the commonly receiv'd Doctrine of verſions on 
he the Church concerning the Bleſſed Trinity, he er 
er humbly ſubmits it to the Church of England. G 
* And I look upon his Authority alone to be 2% Trinic), 
__ ſufficient to convince every impartial Reader, p. 248. 
be that a poor Layman may hold the Opinion | 
48. of the Neceſſity of all Events, as innocently 
106 as ſo Reverend a Doctor of the Church, and 
MY take off from the Force of Mr. Clark's Im- 

__ putation of Irreligion on that Principle, 

- ſince the Doctor has never met with any | 
* Cenſure for aſſerting it. In his firſt Volume P. 381. 
niſts of Sermons, he ſays, Providence never ſhoots 
the, at Rovers. There is an Arrow that flies by 
as Night as well as by Day; and God is the Perſon 
them that ſhoots it, who can take aim then as well as 
jon in the Day, Things are not left to an æquili- 


* | 

„„ 
of that Communion. And if, in the Church 
of England, its Members incline to Armini- 


aniſm, yet it is affirm'd by many, that our 
Articles axe Calviniſtical, and acknowledg'd 


by all, that they were not deſign'd to ex- 


clude a Calviniſtical Meaning: which is a 
ſufficient ground to preſume, that the Com- 
pilers were Calviniſts, or at leaſt, that they 


did not think Calviniſm led to Irreligion. 


C23 lrium, 


P. 292. 


P. 383, 


(52) | 


brium, to hover under an Indifference, whether 


they ſhall come to paſs or not come to paſs; but 
the whole train of Events is laid before band, 
and all proceed by the Rule and Limit of an 
antecedent Decree, Nay, and ſinful Actions 


too are overruPd to a certain Iſſue even that 
borrid Villany of the Crucifixion of our Saviour 
was not a thing left to' the Diſpoſition of Chance 


and Incertainty; but in Acts 2.23. it is ſaid 


of him, That he was deliver'd to the wic- 
ked Hands of his Murderers by the deter- 
minate Counſel and Foreknowledg of God. 
For ſurely the Son of God could not die by 
chance, nor the greateſt thing that ever came to 
paſs in nature, be left to an undeterminate E- 
vent. Thoſe that ſuſpend the Purpoſes of God, 


384, 335+ and the Reſolves of an eternal Mind, upon the 


Actions of the Creature, and make God firſt 
wait and expect what the Creature will do (and 
then frame bis Decrees and Counſels according- 


9) forget that he is the firſt Cauſe of all things, 


and diſcourſe moſt unphiloſophically, abſurdly, 
and wnſutably to the Nature of an infinite Be- 


ing; whoſe Infiuence in every Motion muſt ſet 


the fir ſt Wheel a going. He muſt ſtill be the 


firſt Agent ;, and what he does be muſt will and 
intend to do, before be does it; and what be wills 
and intends once, he willed and intended from 


all Eternity : it being grofly contrary to the ve- 


ry firſt Notions we have of the infimte Perfec- 
tion of the divine Nature, to ſtate or ſuppoſe 
any new immanent Ad in God, The Stoicks in- 
deed held a Fatality, and a fix*'d unalterable 
Courſe of Events; but then they held alſo, that 
they fell out by a Neceſſity emergent from and 
inberent in the things themſelves, which God 
bimſelf could not alter: ſo that they ptr 
| | | Go 


_ 8 : 
God to the fatal Chain of Cauſes, whereas they 
ſhould have reſolv the Neceſſity of all inferior 
Events into the free Determination of God, who 
executes neceſſarily that which he pur pos d freely. 
In the foregoing words the learned Doctor, 
in terms, aſſerts the Neceſſity of all inferior 
Events; and tho he diſtinguiſhes between 
the Chriſtian and Stoical Neceſſity, yet that 


is only with relation to the Cauſe of that 


Neceſlity. A Neceſſity founded on the Will 


of God, muſt as much deſtroy the Power of 


Self-determination in Man, as if that Neceſſity 
was founded on a Chain of Cauſes. 

But let us ſuppoſe, that the Neceſſity of all 
Actions was deſtructive of all Religion, by 
deſtroying the Power of Self. determination; I 
deſire Mr. Clark, who maintains the Certainty Boy 


of all Events, to ſhow what different Influ- Le&ures, 
ence the ſupposd Neceſſity of our Actions Vl. I. 


can have on the Power of Self-determination, P 
that the ſuppoſition of the Certainty of our 
AJions has not. If every Action, and the 
leaſt circumſtance of it, be certain to exiſt 
before they do exiſt ; can I poſſibly have a 
Power to act contrary to ſuch an Action, or 
any Circumſtance of it, any more than | can 
ontrary to an Action that will neceſſarily ex- 
it? Now unleſs he can ſhow ſuch a difference 
between the Certainty and Neceſſity of all 
Actions, whereby it may appear that the 
eceſſity of all Actions deſtroys all Power of 


ef. determination, and the Certainty of all 
tions does not; he muſt give up Religion 
u his Principles: or if he quits them, he 
muſt own with me, that Religion is conſiſ. 
ent with maintaining the Neceſſity of all 
Vents, | | 


Beſides, | 


Lectures, 
Vol. II. 
P; 2555 
256. 

P. 128. 


34 Def. 
p. 87. 


ces? And if his Will be neceſſarily dete. he 


determination in Man, with his Principle of 


E (34) 
Beſides, Mr. Clark mnſt ſuppoſe, that God F 
himſelf can have no other Liberty, but a h 
Liberty to do or forbear according as be wills, 
when he ſays, That the neceſſary and eternal p 
different Relations, which different things bear 


to one another, always and neceſſarily do deter- : 
mine the Will of God; and that God is unalte. 1 
rably determin d to do always what is beſt in te I n 
whole. For if the Will of God is always _. 
neceſſarily and unalterably determin'd, how 4. 
can he have a Power of Self-determination, 2 


as before explain'd ; that is, How can he di 
will differently under the ſame Circumſtan- 


min'd, what other Liberty can be attributed 
to the Deity but a Power to do all that he © 
wills, and to forbear what he wills the for-W ple 
bearance of? The force of Truth has pro- 
duc'd theſe Expreſſions from Mr, Clark, and 
he is deſir'd to reconcile them with his Cen. * 
{ure of the Author of the Eſſay of, &c. for pu. 
aſſerting only the ſame Opinion; and nal 28 
only ſo, but to reconcile the Power of St}: pu 


God's Will being neceſſarily determin d. For i » 
he conſiders the matter, he will find, tha far 
as God's Will is neceſſarily determin'd bi lib. 
what is really beſt, ſo the Human Will mul ber 
always be determin'd by what ſeems bell be 
and that it is impoſlible to conceive, but tha f 
every intelligent Being, that has a Power q 48 
Action, muſt be thus determin'd ; nay th „ 
the PerfeCtion of intelligent Beings, as di crec 
tinguiſh'd from unintelligent Beings, lies „e 
being determin'd by appearing Good a \ 
Evil, and a Power of acting purſuant to tho ing 


appearances, What would Man have, 
je 
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can he wiſh for more than to have a Wil, 
Election and Choice, and a Power to do as 
he wills or chuſes? Would he be able to 
chuſe or will Pain, when he wills or chuſes 
Pleaſure? or would he, when he wills or 
chuſes Pleaſure, be capable of acting con- 
trary to his Will? that is, would he be ſo 
miſerable a Being, as to be able to will pain 
under the notion of Pain, or by acting contra- a 
ry to his Will or Choice have all his Actions 
VE involuntary ? both which muſt follow from 
„a ſuppos'd Power in Man, to will or chuſe 
E differently under the ſame circumſtances, 
and from a Power to a& contrary to what 
he wills, But God be thank'd we are in a 
much better State; we are ſurrounded with 
Objects, which ſo far as they ſeem prefera- 4 
ble one to another, we do, and cannot help 4 
willing or preferring ; and while we will or 
prefer them, we cannot help acting agree- 
able to that Will or Preference: and nothing 
but Violence offer'd to us can hinder us from 
acting agreeable to our Wills; which Com- 
pulſion or Violence ſure no one can deſire. 
indeed we are a little reſtrain'd in our Liber- 
ty. If we will going into the Moon, or no 
further than the Atmoſphere, we are not at 
liberty to act as we will; for had we a Li- 
berty in all caſes to act as we will, we ſhould 
be omnipotent. 3 
His next Argument to prove my Notion 3d Def. 
leſtructive of Religion, is, That the Doctrine P. 87, 88. 
of the Reſurrection will be inconceivable and in- 
credible, and Juſtice of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments impoſſible to be made out. 
What he ſays to make out this point, be- 
ing founded on the Queſtion of „ 
| . 


1 


will not be amiſs to ſtate briefly my Opinion, . 


before I conſider his Exceptions. 
1. A particular Subſtance, I call the ſame 
Subſtance that it was formerly, from its 
perfect Agreement to that idea which 1 then 
ſuppos'd it correſpondent to. As for in- 
tance, the Identity of a material Subſtance, 
at different times, lies in conſiſting of ex- 
actly the ſame numerical Particles, to which 

no Addition or Subſtraction has been made, 
2. A particular. Mode (as ſuppoſe any 
articular Mode of Motion) not being capa- 
le of a Continuation of Exiſtence, like Being 
and Subſtance, but periſhing the moment it 
begins ; its Identity cannot conſiſt in being 
the ſame numerical Mode of Motion at diffe- 
rent times, but only in being that Mode of 
Motion that it was whea it exiſted, and not 
another Mode of Motion, In like manner, 
any particular Act of Conſciouſneſs is inca- 
pable of the Continuation of its Exiſtence; 
wherefore its Identity can only conſiſt in be- 


ing that very numerical Act of Conſciouſ- 


neſs that it is. | 

3. The Identity of an Oak, Animal, or 
Man, conſiſts in a participation of a conti- 
nu'd Life, under a particular Organization 
of Parts. An Oak that contains ſeveral 
Loads of Timber, is call'd the ſame Oak 
with an Oak that was an lach long an hun- 
dred Years ago, by partaking thence-for- 


ward of a continu'd vegetable Life, in a like 


continu'd Organization of Parts: and an 
Animal or Man is call'd the ſame Animal 
or Man at twenty Years old, that it was 
at a quarter old, by partaking of a conti- 
nu'd Animal Life, under a like . continu'd 


Organi- 


/ . 


* 
* 


uns 
Organization of Parts; let this Vegetable 
and Animal Life in the Oak, Animal or 


Man, be united at different times, to ever 


ſo different Particles of Matter. 

4. Beſides theſe ſorts of Identity, there 
is a fourth very different from theſe, which 
we ſignify by the word Self, and ſometimes 
call Perſonal Identity. Now to underſtand 
what it is that conſtitutes Self or Perſonal 
Identity, let us conſider to what Ideas we 


apply the term Self. If a man charges me 
with a Murder done by ſome body laſt night, 


of which Iam not conſcious; I deny that 
Idid the Action, and cannot poſſibly attri- 
bute it to my Self, becauſe I am not conſci- 


ous that I did it. Again, ſuppoſe me to be 


ſeiz'd with a ſhort Frenzy of an hour, and 
during that time to kill a man, and then to 
return to my Self without the leaſt Conſci- 
ouſneſs of what I have done; I can no more 
attribute that Action to my Self, than I 
could the former, which I ſuppos'd done by 


another. The mad Man and the ſober Man 
are really two as diſtinct Perſons as any two 


other men in the World, and will be ſo 
conſider'd in a Court of Judicature, where 
want of Conſciouſneſs can be prov'd : and 
it will be thought as unjuſt to- puniſh the 
ſober Man for what the mad Man did, as to 
puniſh one Man for another's Fault, tho the 
Man both ſober and mad is the ſame Man. 
And laſtly, ſhonld there be ſo ſtrong a 


Repreſentation to my Underſtanding of a 


Murder done by me (which was really ne- 

ver done at all) ſo that I could not diſt in- 

guiſn it in my mind from ſomething really 

done by me; I can no more help attributing 
| H 


this 


5 
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this to my Self, than I can any other Action 
which I really did, and was conſcious of. 


So that it is evident, that Self or Perſonal 
Identity conſiſts ſolely in Conſciouſneſs ; 
ſince when 1 diſtinguiſh my Self from others, 
and when | attribute any paſt Actions to my 
Self, it is only by extending my Conſciouſ- 
neſs to them. And further, to give the 
Reader an Idea of the Nature of Perſonal 
Identity, let him conſider, That our Limbs 
or Fleſh, 72 vitally united to Thinking 
conſcions ScIf, are part of our ſelves; but 
when ſeparated from us, are no part of Self, 
but that Fleſh which ſucceeds in the room 
of the Fleſh ſeparated, becomes as much a 
part of Self as the ſeparated piece of Fleſh 
was before. 

The Queſtion then between Mr. Clark and 
me is, whether upon ſuppoſition that Perſo- 
nal Identity conſiſts in Conſciouſneſs, and 
that Conſciouſneſs is only a Mode in a fleet- 
ing Syſtem of Matter, the Doctrine of the 
Re ſurrection will be incredible, and the Juſtice 


of future Rewards and Puniſhments impoſſible 


to be made out. 
Mr. Clark ſays, If Thinking be in reality no- 


thing but a Mode, which inbering in a looſe, and 
fecting Syſiem of Matter, periſhes utterly at 


the Diſſolution of the Body; then the reſtoring 
the Power of T binking to the ſame Body at the 


Keſurrection, will not be à raiſing again of the. 


fame individual Perſon; bat it will be as truly 
a Creation of a new Perſon, as the Addition of 
the like Power of thinking to a new Body now 


would be the Creation of a new Man. 


To which Il anſwer, that if Perſonal Iden- 
tity conſiſts ig Conſciouſneſs, as before ex- 
plain'd 


a C3. 
plain'd ; and if Conſciouſneſs be a Mode in 
a fleeting Syſtem of Matter, Conſciouſneſs 
can periſh no more at the Diſſolution of the 
Body, than it does every moment we ceaſe 
to think, or be conſcious. Suppoſe we were 
taken to pieces every night after we are a- 
ſleep, and our Parts put into the ſame Form 


and Order which they would have been in in 


the morning had we continu'd ſleeping ; I 
think it is not to be doubted but we ſnould 
have the ſame Conſciouſneſs or Memory that 
we ſhould have had in our natural State. Con- 
ſciouſneſs is no more created anew in one 


caſe than in the other; there is only a Suſ- 


penſion of the Operationof Thinking: There- 
fore the reſtoring the Power of Thinking to 
the ſame (or if you pleaſe a different) Body 
at the ReſurreQion, with a Memory or Con- 
ſciouſneſs extending to paſt Actions, will be 
a railing the ſame Perſon, and not a creation 
of a new Perſon, as adding the like Power of 
Thinking to a new Body now would be the creation 
of a new Man; becauſe the Identity of Man, 
conſiſting in a participation of a continu'd 
Life, under a particular Organization of 


Parts, muſt be new created whenever ſuch a 


Life begins; whereas, if perſonal Identity 
conſiſts in Conſciouſneſs, or a Memory ex- 


tending to paſt Actions, that will make any 
one as much the ſame Perſon that he was in 
this World, as any one is the ſame Perſon 


here two days together, That Memory or 
Conſciouſneſs preſerves him from being a new 
Perſon (the Eſſence whereof ex hypotbe/z con- 
ſiſts in having a Power of Thinking that can- 
not be exended backwards.) 


H 2 2. But 


0 
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2, But if Mr. Clark means by the ſame in- 
dividual Perſon in the Paragraph I cited, the 
ſame numerical Being with the ſame indivi- 
dual numerical Conſciouſneſs at different times, 
as I ſuppoſe he does, ſince therein conſiſts 


his Notion of perſonal Identity, (as the Rea- 


2d Def. 
p. 62, 10 
69. p. 87, 
to the end. 


der may ſee, if he will read the places refer'd 
to in the Margin) I do allow, that ſuch an 
individual Perſon cannot be rais'd at the Re- 
ſurrection. Nay, I think it is demonſtrable, 
that there can be no Reſurrection at all of the 
fame Perſon on that Suppoſition. And thus 
I demonſtrate it. 

1. Being as Being cannot be rewarded or 


ſuffer. 


2. Being only as Conſcious or Thinking 
can be rewarded or ſuffer. 

3. Human Thinking or Conſciouſneſs con- 
ſiſts of a number of particular Acts of Think- 
ing or Conſciouſneſs, which whether they 
reſide in a fleeting or indiviſible Subſtance, 
can each of them have but one Exiſtence, and 
cannot poſſibly exiſt at different times as 
Subſtances do, but periſh the moment they 
begin. 

4. Since it is not poſſible for thoſe indivi- 
dual numerical Acts of Thinking or Conſci- 
ouſneſs that are paſt to exiſt again; the ſame 
numerical Being, with the fame numerical 
individual Conſciouſneſs, cannot exiſt at two 
different times, and conſequently cannot 
pollibly be rewarded or puniſh'd for an Ac- 
tion done, | ' 5 ' 
F. Therefore if perſonal Identity conſiſts. 
in the ſame numerical Being, with the ſame - 
individual numerical Conſciouſneſs, there 
can be no Reſurrection of the ſame Perſon ; 

8 nay 


7 
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nay there can be no ſuch thing as the ſan 

perſon at two different times. | 
So that upon the whole, my Notion of 

perſonal Identity is ſo far from contradicting 

the Doctrine of the Reſurrection, or making 


it impoſſible or incredible, that there can only 


be a Reſurrection of the ſame Per ſon, on theſe 
Principles, That preſent Conſciouſneſs or Me- 
mory is nothing but a preſent Repreſentation of 
a paſt Action, and that perſonal Identity con- 
fiſts only in having ſuch a Conſciouſneſs or 
Memory. For on theſe Suppoſitions, a par- 


as after a Night's ſleep; whereas, if the 
ſame numerical individual Conſciouſneſs, that 
exiſted in this World, is to exiſt at the Re- 
ſurrection, as Mr.Clark maintains, he requires 
a Condition in order to a Reſurrection that 
implys a ContradiQtion, | 4 

There ſeems to me but one Objection more 
to my Notion of perſonal Identity that requires 


2 Solution, and that is as follows : That if 34 Def. 
the Addition of a like Conſciouſneſs with what P. 90. 


Mr. Clark now finds in himſelf to any Syſtem of 
thoſe Particles of Duſt, which in the courſe of 
twenty Tears haue ſucceſſively been part of tbe 
Subſtance of bis Body, and are enough to form 
everal Bodies at the Reſurrection, will conſtitute 


he Conſciouſneſs to all thoſe Syſtems, would 
onſequently make every one of them to be, not 
Perſons like him, but the ſame individual Perſon 


vith him, and with each other likewiſe, which is 


be greateſt Abſur dity in the World, an Abſurdity 
qual to Tranſubſtantiation. It is making them 


fame 


ticular Conſciouſneſs or Memory of paſt Ac- 
tions can begin at the Reſurrection as well 


the ſame Perſon with himſelf ; the addition of the 


— 


ito be one and the ſame individual Perſon at tbe 
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p. 86. ſame time that they remain ſeveral and diſtinũ N has 


' Perſons. | 
1. To which Objection I anſwer, by asking I is a 
him, If theſe thinking Beings can know them. iſ wh 
ſelves to be the ſame or different Perſons any ¶ to 
other way, but purely by Conſciouſneſs ! Þ the 
And I ask him, whether each of em muſt Þ he 
not unavoidably think himſelf the ſame Perſm ¶ occ 
with Mr: Clark? If each conſcious Being We 
cannot help thinking himſelf to be the ſame W the 
Perſon with Mr. Clark, it is paſt doubt, that thin 
nothing can be meant by the term Self, but WW ſen 
purely a preſent Repreſentation of paſt Ac-ſ le 
tions, or a Conſciouſneſs extending it ſelf to 
paſt Actions, without regard to Sameneſs or 
change of Subſtance. Wherefore I do alloy 
that each of thoſe Beings would be the ſam 
Perſon with Mr. Clark, that is, each of en 
would have a preſent Reprefentation of the 
paſt Actions of Mr. Clark (for that is what 
I underſtand, and what I think every Man 
muſt unavoidably ſignify by the term Self, or 
by Sameneſs of Perſon.) And if each thinking ſona 


' - Being is in that ſenſe the ſame Perſon with man 


Mr. Clark; and if Sameneſs of Perſon or Mor 
conſiſts in having a preſent Repreſentation 
of a paſt Action, and applying that Action 
to a Man's ſelf, let there be ever ſo many 
thinking Beings that have a preſent Repre 
ſentation of a paſt Action, they can all con 
ſtitute but one and the ſame Perſon, becauſi 
they all agree in, or have a preſent Repre 
ſentation of the ſame paſt Action, wherelt 
Self or perſonal Identity conſiſts ; as my conf 
ſiſting of ever ſo great a Bulk of Matter, 0 
ever ſo many diſtinct Beings, does not conſt 
tute different Perſons, but conſtitutes what 

We 


1 


we call Self, by the Sympathy and Concern I 
have for each part united to me, tho I have 

a diſtinct Act of Senſation for each part that 
ig is at any time affected. I ſuppoſe Mr. Clark, 34 Def. 
n- © when he expects any Deference ſhould be given p. 48. 
ny to an Authority he cites againſt me, will pay 
$ ! the ſame Deference to the ſame Authority that 
iſt he expects I ſhould 3 and therefore on this 
ſon N occaſion I ſhall give him Mr, Locke's own 
ug Words, who ſays, It muſt be allow'd, that if B. 2. c. 25. 
me the ſame Conſciouſneſs can be transfer d from one S. 12, 
nat thinking Subſtance to another, (as in a certain 
but ſenſe he evidently ſhows that it may) it will 
Ac · ¶ be poſſible that two thinking Subſtances may make 
to but one Perſon, | 
os 2. It is an Article of Chriſtian Faith, that 
on Wthe ſame numerical Particles that are laid in 
im the Grave, ſhall be rais'd at.the Reſurrection. 
And ſince God Almighty has made that ne- 
ceſſary by the deglaration of his Will; the 
ſame Perſon will at the Re ſurrection only exiſt 
in thoſe very numerical Particles that were 
laid in the Grave; by virtue of which, per- 
king Mſonal-Identity or Self will begin in the ſame 
with manner at the Reſurrection, as it does in the 
Kit Uorning when we awake from Sleep. Be- 
lides, if God ſhould cauſe to exiſt twenty 
preſent Repreſentations of the ſame paſt ſin- 
ful Actions in ſo many diſtinct Beings, the 
preficonſequent Puniſhment would be twenty 
confines as much as the ſinful Action deſerv'd, 
cauſed his Juſtice requir' d. Wherefore if God 
epre vill not puniſh for Puniſhment-ſake, as to be 
ercinſure he will not, there cannot be two diſtinct. 
conſitbinking Beings, with each of 'em a Conſei- 
r, ofFPuſneſs extending to the ſame paſt Actions, 
onſtiÞad attributing them to themſelves. = 
what 3. But 


We 
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3. But ſuppoſing that each of theſe twenty 
diſtinct Beings is the ſame Perſon with Mr. 
Clark, (which ex hypotbeſs is true) and ſup. 


poſing further, that they can be conſider? ay 
diſtinct Perſons from one another, (which yet 


is not the caſe, as the Reader may fee by 
what 1 have ſaid before) yet I humbly con- 
ceive Mr. Clark will not upon recollection 
fay, this is an Abſurdity equal to Tranſubſtan. 


- zation, but will rather chuſe to call it, a Dif- 
fieulty that cannot be per fectly clear d, when he 


conſiders that it is one of the Articles ef our 
Chr iſt ian Faith, to believe that two complete 
Perfons, ſingly confider'd, viz. the ſecond 
Per ſon in the Trinity, and a human Perſon, 
do conſtitute, by an hy poſtatical Union, but 
one Perſon. | 

4. But as to his own Scheme, beſides the 
Abſurdity of making the ſame individual nu. 
merical Conſciouſneſs neceſſary to conſtitute 
the ſame Perſon, I think there follows another 
Abſurdity from his making the ſame nume- 
Fical Being neceſfary to conſtitute Self, or the 
fame Perſon. For how can he account for 
the Reſurrection on the following caſe? Sup. 


. Poſe a Man lives and believes as a good 


Chriſtian ought to do for forty Years, and 
then has a Diſtemper in his Body which ob- 
Hterates all the Ideas lodg'd in the numerical 
individual immaterial Subſtance; ſo that on 
his recovery there remains no Memory, no 
Conſciouſneſs of any Idea that he perceiv'd 
for forty Y-ars paſt. And further, ſuppoſe 
this numerical, individual, immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, to get Ideas again as a young Child 


does, and till irs ſeparation from the Body, 


leads a diffolute and debauch'd Life, Here 
* ; on 


„ 
on my Principles is the ſame Being at diffe- 
rent times, as much two Perſons as any two 
Men in the World are two Perſons, or as the 


ſame Man mad and ſober is two Perſons, 


Now I ask him, whether or no they are two 


diſtinct Perſons ? If he anſwers, they are two 


diſtinct Perſons : I ask him, how one of them 
can be puniſh'd eternally, and the other eter- 
nally rewarded, on ſuppoſition that the ſame 


to conſtitute the ſame Perſon? And if they 
are two Perſons, whether perſonal Identity 
mult not conſiſt in Conſciouſneſs alone, with. 
out any regard to its exiſting in the ſame or 
different Subſtances ? If he anſwers, that 


numerical e the ſr Perſon is neceſſary 
h 


him, whether he can ſuppoſe this Being 
rewardable or puniſhable ? And what kind 
of Conſciouſneſs it will have when it is either 
rewarded or puniſh'd? When he has an- 
ſwer'd theſe Queſtions to himſelf, and will 


give himſelf the trouble to confider Mr. 
Locke's Chapter of Identity and Diver/ity, he 


will fee, that let him frame what imaginary 


Schemes of perſonal Identity he pleaſes, if 


there lie not unanſwerable Objections againſt 
them all, except that of perſonal Identity con- 
ſiſting in Conſciouſneſs, yet at leaſt that Expe- 
rience perfectly contradicts his Notion of 
per ſonal Identity, which conſiſts in an indivi- 
dual numerical Being, with the ſame numerical 


Conſciouſneſs, And when he ſees the impoſſi- 


bility of the ſame numerical Conſciouſneſs con- 
tinuing a moment in a finite Being, but that 
every moment's Conſciouſneſs is a new Ac- 
tion, and nothing but bringing the Idea of a 


paſt Action into view; he may perhaps ſee 


the needleſaeſs of conteſting whether Self or 
* perſonal 


= are not two Perſons, but one Perſon ; 
Jas 
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perſonal Identity muſt inhere in the ſame or 
different Beings at different times : becauſe 
he may then as eaſily conceive that the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs may exiſt in different Beings at 
different times, as in the ſame numerical Be- 
ing at different times; and may have as clear 
an Idea of perſonal Identity continuing under 
the greateſt change of Subſtance, as he may 
have an Idea of Animal or Human Identity, 
which conſiſting in a continued Life, under 
a like continued organization of Parts, can 
not be deſtroy'd by the greateſt change or 
flux of Particles imaginable. Tho after all, 
was a flux of Particles abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with perſonal ldentity, God Almighty could 
as eaſily preſerve the moſt looſe Particles 
trom a Separation, as he can an immaterial 
or unextended Being from Annihilation. 

As to what Mr. Clark ſays about the Injuſ- 
tice of Puniſhment, on ſuppoſition that per- 
ſonal Identity conſiſts jn Conſciouſneſs, and 
that Conſciouſneſs is a Mode of Motion in a 
Syſtem of Matter; it is to no purpoſe to en- 
ter into that Queſtion till we are agreed on 
the Ends and Reaſons of both Temporal and 
Eternal Puniſhment, which he has not as yet 
aſſign'd. Ard when he aſſigns what I take 
to be the true Ends of Puniſhment, both in 
this World and the next, it will be then time 
enough to ſhow, that'they may all take place 
on my Principles, as they can on any Prin- 
ciples whatſoever. | 

Being come to a concluſion of what I think 
fit to reply to Mr. Clark's Third Defence on the 
Head of the Poſſibility of Matter's thinking, 
I will, out of a deſire to have this Argument 


put on its true foot, obſerve in this place, 
„ | ] hat. 
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That Mr. Clark and 1 have only ſpoken of 


Matter ſo far forth as is knowable, wiz, as 


Solid; and the Queſtion between us has been 
in effect, whether Thinking can be an Affec- 
tion of Solidity ? And therefore ſhonld he 
have demonſtrated with the greateſt clear- 
neſs the Impoſſibility of all I have ſaid, (as 
I humbly conceive it is quite the contrary) 
yet for all that, he cannot upon hi: Princi- 
ples prove that there are different kinds of 
Subſtances in the World, For ſince he ſup- 


poles, That we are utterly ignorant of the Sub. refures, 
ſtance or Eſſence of all things, and, That there Vol. I. 
is no Subſtance in the World of which we know P. 76,7, 
any thing further than only a certain number f. 


its Properties or Attributes; it is abſolutely im- 
poſlible for-him to prove that there are two 
different Subſtances in the. Worl1, becauſe 
having no Idea of the Subſtance of Matter, 
nor of the Subſtance of a Being diſtindt from 
Matter, it is im poſſible for him to know char 
the Subſtance of one is not the Subſtance of 
the- other, or that there exiſts any other 
Subſtance but the Subſtance of Matter. 

| He can only know a thing to be true, ei- 
ther by Intuition, or by perceiving the agree- 


ment or diſagreement of Ideas by the help 


of intermediate Ideas. 

He cannot know that the Subſtance of Mat- 
ter and the Subſtance of Spirir, or Being 
diſtin& from Matter, are not the ſame by In- 
tuition, when he has no Idea of either; for 


that would be to ſay, that he perceiv'd a dif- 


ference when he perceiv'd no difference at all. 

Nor can he perceive or know, that there 
is a difference between them by the help of 
an intermediate Idea, becauſe no intermedi- 
ate Idea can diſcover any agreement or diſa- 
9 | 12 greement 


hm 
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greement of Ideas, but by being plac'd be- 
tween two Ideas. Now no intermediate 
Idea can be plac'd between two Ideas of 
things, when there is no Idea of either, no 
Subject of Compariſon. Suppoſe a. braſs 
Farthing put into one Box, and a Ring into 
another Box; hw is it poſlible fos a Man 
that has no Idea of either by any intermedi- 
ate Idea, to know whether they differ from 
one another or no? And ſuppoſe one Man 
ſhou'd affirm to another, who has no Ideas to the 
terins Three Angles of a Triangle and two Right 
Angles, that three Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two right ones; how is it poſſible 
for him to know their Equality, by the help 
of any intermediate Ideas, under that Igno- 
rance? Other Angles can never ſhow him 
the agreement of be knows what with be knows 
not what, no more than if he was ſnow'd the 
Sun or The Moon. | | 
All that I can find ſaid againſt this moſt 
evident Demonſtration by Mr.Clark, to whom 
Preface to It as been objected, is, That from the demon- 
bis ſecond ſtrable Attributes of God, and from the known 
Volame of Properties of Matter, we have unanſwerable Rea- 
Leaures. ſons to convince us, that their Eſſences are in- 
tirely different, tho we know not diſtinFly what 
thaje Fiſcnces are, The Attributes of God, ſays 
he, are, that he is Self-exiflent, Eternal, Inft- 
nite, Utell:igent, Free, Wiſe, &c. The known - 
Properties of Matter are, adds he, that it is 
not Self-exiſicnt, but Dependent, Finite, Divi- 
ſible, Paſſive, Unintelligent, &c. But by what 
interinediite Idea does it appear that the 
Subſtance of Matter is not Self-exiftent, but 
Dependent, Finite, Paſſive, Diviſible, Unintells- 
gent, &c? Nay, is it not ſuppos'd by our ha- 
ving no Idea of the Subſtance of Matter, that 
3 | we 
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we cannot poſlibly know whether it be Self- l 
exiſtent, Dependent, Finite, Paſſive, Diviſble, 
Unintelligent, or no? How then can Mr. Clarł 
on his own Principles know, that the Sub- 
ſtance of Matter is not Self-exiſftent * &c. 

There is nothing in Matter that appears to 
be Dependent, Paſſive, not Self-exiſtent, Finite, 
dc. but Solidity and the Affections thereof. 
The Subſtance in which Solidity inheres ve 
have no Idea of, and conſequently cannot 

afirm of it, that it is Finite, Diviſible, or 

nintelligent, or not Self-exiſtent. So that it 
z evident that Mr. Clark and all thoſe Gen- 

kmen who ſay, we are entirely ignorant of 
he Subſtances and Eſſences of things, or 
ave no Idea at all of them, cannot take a 
ep to prove, that there are different Sub- 
ances in the World, without contradicting 
hemſelves, and ſuppoſing, that they are not 
tterly ignorant, but that they have an Idea 
the Subſtances and Eſſences of things, 
hen at the ſame time they confeſs, that they 
re utterly ignorant, or have no Idea at all 
the Subſtances and Eſſences of things. - 
Mr. Locke, who always ſpeaks of a Sub- 
ance as ſomething unknown, and of which | 
e have no Idea, whether it be apply'd to | 
aterial or immaterial Subſtances, but & 
ere relative Idea of a Support, might very | 
ly argue, That from our not baving any No- Eſu of | 
m of the Subſtance of Spirit, we can no more H. J. 1 
dude its Non-exiſtence, than we can for the B. 2. c. a3. 1 
me reaſon deny the Exiſtence of Body. It * 7 
mg as rational, ſays he, to affirm, there is 
Body becauſe we cannot knotd its Eſſence, as | 
call d, or have no Idea of the Subſtance of - IF 
atter 3 as to ſay, there js no Spirit, becauſe | ; 
N ws | 
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"we know not its Eſſence, or have no Idea of g Io 
Spiritual Subſtance. For on the ſuppoſitiaſ 5, 
of our having no Idea of Subſtance, and that py 


Subſtance is ſomething diſtint from what 
are uſually call'd Properties, it will be 5 
im poſſible for any Spinozi# or Materialiſt til. 
prove that there is no other Subſtance ii „. 
the Univerſe but material Subſtance. But 8 
then on the other ſide, it will be as impoſ: 
fible for ſuch an Immaterialiſt to prove that 2 
there muſt neceſſarily be two kinds of Sub- 
ſtances, becauſe by having no Idea either d 
the Subſtance of Matter, or the Subſtanc aj 
of Spirit, he cannot know but that the S1, 
ſtance of Matter is the Subſtance of Spine col 
From what I have ſaid it is evident, that 
Mr. Clark, and thoſe that are of his mind, 
cannot poſlibly, upon their own Principle, 
prove the Neceſſity of Thinking's inhering 
in an immaterial Being. For tho they ſhoull 
prove, that Thinking cannot inhere in Mat 
ter, becauſe it is ſolid, and conſequentj 
diviſible; yet that is no more than to 4 
that Thinking cannot be an Affection of Solidit 
for that is what they muſt mean when the 
ſay, Thinking cannot inhere in Matter, becaul 
having no Idea of the Subſtance of Matte 
they can only ſay, Thinking cannot inke 
in that part of Matter of which we have. 
Idea. Wherefore, ſuppoſing Mr. Clark 
argue right, that Thinking cannot inhere | 
Matter, that is, cannot be an Affection 


Solidity, it would by no means follow, t Eſen 
it may not be made an Affection of, or 
annex'd to that Subſtance which is velit 
with Solidity. For of that Subſtance we! 
ſuppos'd to have no Idea, and conſequen 

| can 
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cannowexclude it from a poſſibility of think- 

ing, any more than from a poſſibility of be- 

| ing ſolid. | | 
Mr. Locke, to juſtify the Conſideration of 
Subſtance as an unknown Support, in which 
propertys inhere, ſays, A Philoſopher that Letter to 
ſays, Subſtance (or that which ſupports Acci- be 55 of 
dents) is ſomething be knows not what, and — 
Countryman that ſays the Foundation of the 

great Church at Harlem is ſupported by ſome- 

thing he knows not what, and a Child that ſtands 

in the dark on bis Mothers Muff, and ſays, be 

ſtands upon ſomething be knows not what; in 

this reſpect talk exatily alike, Now I humbly 
conceive, that they may not all talk exactly 

alike in this reſpect, for the Countryman 

and Child may have a clear abſtract Idea of 

ſolid Being or Matter, a Species whereof 

the Countryman may imagine the Church at 

Harlem, and the Child himſelf ſupported by; 

whereas the Philoſopher has no Idea at all: 

For let the Philoſopher ſtrip any part or 

piece of Matter of Solidity, and nothing 
conceivable remains, nothing on which So- 

lidity can inhere; for as to that portion of 

ſpace, in which it exiſted, that could not be 

the Subſtance in which it inher'd, becauſe 

that portion of ſpace in which it exiſted, was 

really diſtin&t from the material Subſtance, 

and accidental to it: for that portion of ſpace 

exiſts immutably and perpetually in the ſame 

place (if 1 may fo ſpeak) tho ever ſo ma- 

Ju particular material Subſtances are coex- 
teaded to it, and then remov'd from it. 

But as far as I can judg, all this talk of the 
Elences of things being unknown, is a per- 

fect miſtake : and nothing ſeems clearer to 
8 . me, 


ie ©.» Be 
me, than that the Eſſence er Subſtance of 
Matter conſiſts in Solidity, and that the EI. 
ſence or Subſtance of a Being, diſtinct fro 
Matter, muſt conſiſt in want of Extenſion 
and is truly defin'd an unextended Being. 
For nothing can be conceiv'd to be coextend- 
ed with the parts of Space (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
but what is ſolid. And therefore to make 
immaterial Being extended (as Mr. Clark 
does) is to make immaterial Being material, 
which indeed is but of a piece with his mak» 
ing an extended Being indiviſible, tho he 
has no other Reaſon to make all Matter di- 
viſible, but becauſe it is extended. 
Fromp.70, As to what he has faid againſt material 
50 0. Impulſe being the Cauſe of Gravitation, the 
- Whole is founded on this, That becauſe « 
Bullet, a Feather, and a piece of Leaf-gold- dt. 
ſcend with equal ſwiftneſs in vacuo (that is, in 
a Veſſel out of which the Air is exhauſted, 
Few Ex- Or according to Mr. Boyle's Definition of the 
periments term Vacuinn, in the like caſe, by which he 
—_ underſtands not a ſpace wherein there 1s no Body 
to. p. 10. 47 all, but ſuch as is either altogether, or almoſt 
totally devoid of Air) therefore material Im- 
pulſe cannot be the Cauſe of Gravitation. 
| uſe the term vacuum in the aforeſaid ſen, 
becaule it is ſo far from being evident that all 
Matter is exhauſted (tho it ſhould be grant- 
- ed, that there is no perfect Plenum there) 
that there are Experiments which prove, 
that Body remains there after the Air is ex- 
hauſted, and that does receive actual Modih- 
cations by Motion from Bodys without the 
Veilel. - And if fo, a Bullet, a Feather, and 


a piece of Leaf-gold may deſcend in vacuo, nal 


as Mr, Clark calls it, with equal * 


33 ia C33 1 
„by virtue of the Impulſe of thoſe parts of 
Matter that are contiguous to them, as that 
„ | Lead under different forms aſcends. or de- 
ſcends according to the Preſſure of the cir- 
. cumambient Air. And as to that external 
) Motion, which is the Cauſe of that Mode'of 
Motion call'd Gravitation, I think the Expe- 
i | riment of ſeveral pieces of Thred, ty'd to 
the inſide parts of a Hoop, all tending to a 
Center, upon a Globe's being whirfd round 
he its Axis in the middle of the Hoop, and this 


i. © further Experiment of Bodys not deſcending 
in vacuo, as Mr. Clark calls it, with the ſame 
al Velocity at a greater diſtance, as they do 


he near the Earth, evidently ſhow, that the 
| Motion of the Earth is a proximate Cauſe of 
. the Gravitation of Bodys in our Neighbour- 
hood, and do diſcover the Cauſe of Gravi- 
ed. ation throughout the material Univerſe. 
the ut however this be, unleſs Mr. Clark 
he broves, that there is a real vacuum in Na- 
tre, that is, that there are ſome porttons 
wt of Space without Body; and unleſs he proves 
Im. NVithal, that there can be an iatire portion 
of Space in a Veſſel without any the leaſt 
nir. kerticle of Matter, fo that he may try whe- 
t all ther Bodys weigh or deſcend without the 
© Walt Contact from other Bod ys; he will 
lot be able to prove, that material Impulſe 
Is not the Cauſe of Gravitation: and l may 
in the mean while ſay what I think, chat 
Jould any Body be at firſt fo ſituated as to 
the e ſurrounded with nothing but pure Space, 
and dere would be no beginning of Motion, no 
zen. MY Eight, no Gravitation in that Body. 
bis | humbly conceive is ſufficient to ob- 

by Nite all he has advanc'd without proof un- 
R der 
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der this Article: for as to his Treatment of 
me! paſs it all by, except one particular and 
extraordinary liberty he has taken, viz. his 
324 Def. ſaying that 1 inſinuate to my Reader, that Sir 
5. 76. Iſaac Newton is of my Opinion in the preſent 
Oueſtion ;, and to that will ſay no more than 
aſſure the Reader, that it is a pure Fiction. 
r. 20. Ne ſays, That the great Phenomena of Na- 
ture (and particularly that of Gravitation) 
cannot poſſibly depend upon any mechanical Pow. 
ers of Matter and Mot ion, but muſt be produc d 
(that is, conſtantly : by the Force and Action of 
ſome higher Principle: And ſo leading us even 
with mathematical Certainty to immaterial Pow- 
ers ; and finally to the Creator of the World. 
Boyle's But the Honourable Robert Boyle was of O- 
Inquiry in- pinion, That it ſeems manifeſt enough, that 
fo the dul. phat ſoever is done in the World, at leaſt where 


ar Notion : f . 
F Nature, che rational Soul intervenes not, 5s really effected 


p.66, by Corporeal Cauſes and Agents acting in a World 


fo fram'd as ours is, according to the Laws ſet. 
tled by the omniſcient Autbor of things. And, 
T. 7. that as jt more recommends the Skill of an Engi. 
neer to contrive an elaborate Engine, ſo as that 
there need nothing to reach bis ends in it, but the 
Contrivance of Parts devoid of Underſtanding ; 
than if it were neceſſary that ever and anon 4 
difereet Servant ſhould be employ d to concur no- 
tably to the Operations of this or that part, or ti 
hinder the Engine from being out of Order & 
it more ſets off the Wiſdom of God in the Fa. 
&rick of the Univerſe, that he can make ſo vaſt a 
Machine perform all thoſe many things, which he 
deſign'd it ſhould, by the mere Contrivance 
Brute Matter manag d by certain Laws of Mo- 
tion, and upheld by his ordinary and general 
Concourſe, than if be employ'd from time t 
e tim 
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time an intelligent Overſeer to regulatd, and CON = 


troul the Motion of the parts. And therefore 


could it be prov'd, that the grand Phanome- 
na of Nature depended on the conſtant Fo- e⸗ 


and Action of immaterial Beings, it would. 


according to Mr, Boyle, argue a leſs degree 


of Wiſdom, than if they depended on the 


mechanical Powers of Matter and Alotion, and 
conſequently overturn the Exiſtence of an 
infinitely perfect Being, by not attributing 


to him the higheſt Wiſdom we can poſlibly | 


concelve. . 


- 2. But let this matter be as it will, 1 con- 


ceive this Argument of Mr. Czrk's for the 3 
ol. I. 


Exiſtence of God, or the Creator of all things, 


is as obſcure and defective, as he thinks Deſcar- P 


tes's Argument from the Idea of God, is. 
For the true Queſtion being, whether there 
bas exiſted from all Eternity one immaterial Be- 
ing of infinite Perfections, that created Matter 
and every thing elſe ex nihilo; how does it 
follow, that ſuch a Being exiſts, from the 
mere ſuppoſition of the Exiſtence of two 
Beings of different kinds? for it does not 
neceſlarily follow from that ſuppoſition, that 
one muſt have created the other ex nibilo ; 


and therefore other Mediums are necellary 
to prove that point. 


To infer a Creator of one Being or Sub- 


Nance from the mere Exiſtence of two kinds 


of Beings or Subſtances, is a reaſoning no 
where extant in the old profane Authors, 


agreed with the Jews, who (as the ſame Au- « 15. 


thor obſerves) every where apply the He. 


brew word, which we render Creation, to 


K 2 expreſs 


38. 


who bad not ſa much as a word to ſigniſy the Burnetii 
Product ion of things ex nihilo, and therein Arch. 


tl. P. 
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expreſs other Actions and Effeds than a Pro- 


duction of Matter ex nibilo. The Queſtion 
therefore of a Creator ex nibilo is a modern 
Queſtion; and conſequently out of Reve- 
rence to ſacred and profane Antiquity, It be- 


came Mr. Clark not barely to ſuppoſe the 


Clark's 
Lect Fol. I. 


p- 15. 


Ib. P. 6. 
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mere Exiſtence of two Beings of different 
kinds ſufficient to demonſtrate the Creation 
of one of them ex nibilo. 

3. Since, on occaſion of the Boylean Lec- 
ture, the Exiſtence of God is often made a 
Queſtion (which otherwiſe would be with 
tew any Queſtion at all) and fince the Gen- 
tlemen that preach that Lecture propoſe to 
prove the Exiſtence of God by the Kules of de- 
monſtr ative Argumentation (and thereby give 


Men a right to expect Demonſtration) I 


ſhall, out of the Inclination I have to ſee the 
Foundation of all Religion eſtabliſh'd on De- 
monſtration, and to gratify that Deſire 
which even Atheiſts (as Mr. Clark obſerves) 
muſt of Neceſſity own they have to ſee a Truth 


eſtabliſh'd, that is fo much for the Benefit and 


Happineſs of Men; for, ſays he, on whatever 


Hypotheſis they proceed, Nothing is fo certain, 
as that Man, conſiderꝰd "without . Protection 


and Condut? of a ſuperior Being, is in a far 


worſe Caſe, than upon the ſuppoſition of the Be- 
ing and Government of God, and of Mens being 
under bis peculiar Conduct, protection and Fa- 
vour (from whence it ſcems to follow, That 
Atheiſts, according to Mr. Clark, even while 
they continue ſo, have no reaſon to fear any 


thing for their disbelief) I ſay, I ſhall con- 


clude this debate with an Eſſay, ſhowing a 
way how to demonſtrate the Exiſtence of God, 
iince Demonſtration is chought ſo neceſſary 

in 
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in the caſe, tho 1 ſhould think Probability 
enough to determine any man. As far as 1 
can judg of the Opinions of Strato, Xeno- 
pbanes, and ſome other antient Atheiſts, - 
from a few Sentences of theirs which yet re- 
main, and of the Opinions of that Sed calld 
the Literati in China, from the Accounts we 
have in the ſeveral Voyages thither, and 
more particularly from Father Gobien's Pre- 
face before his Hiſtoire de Pedit de J Empereur 
dela Chine en faveur de la Religion Chretienne, 
$0, Par. 1698. they ſeem all.co me to agree 
with Spinoza (who in his Opera Poſthuma has 
endeavour?d to reduce Atheiſm into a Syſ- 
tem) that there is no other Subſtance in the 
Univerſe but Matter, which Spin9za calls 
God, and Strato, Nature. And this Syſtem is 
thus deſcrib'd by Manilius, Lid, 1. f 


Omnia mortali mutantur lege creata. 
Nec ſe cognoſcant terre vertentibus annis 
Exutas. Variant faciem per ſæcula gentes. 
At manet incolumis mundus ſuaq; omnia 
a od AAS . 
Que nec longa dies auget, minuitꝗ; ſenectus. 
Nec motus puncto currit, curſuſq; fatigat - 
ldem ſemper erit, quoniam ſemper fuit Idem. 
Non alium videre Patres, aliumve Nepotes 
Aſpicient, Deus eſt qui non mutatur in 
N „ (c uum. 


Now to anſwer theſe Atheiſts demonſtra- 
rely, and on Principles which will ſtand 
e Teſt, lam fo far of Mr. Clark's mind, as 
othink that we onght to prove the Crea- 
on of Matter ex nibilo; or which is all one, 
lat Matter is not a ſelf-exiſtent Zeing. For 
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if once Matter be allow'd to be a ſelf-exif- 
tent Being, we Chriſtians who believe but in 
one ſelf-exiſting Being, are oblig d by our 
own reaſoning to allow Matter all poſlible 
Perfections, and to exclude every thing elſe 
from being Self-exiſtent : Becauſe it is from 
the Idea of Self-exiſtence, that we infer the 
Perfections of God. Beſides, ſhould we ad- 
mit two Self. exiſting Beings, Spirit and Mat. 
ter, we could not then be able to prove, but 
that there may be Self- exiſting Beings in [1- 
finitum, and a plurality of Gods; which is 
as inconſiſtent with the Being of God, or: 
Creator, as the Self. exiſtence of Matter, 
Wherefore it is evident, that to avoid the 
two dangerous Extreams of believing, either 
that nothing exiſts but the material Uni- 
verſe, or that Beings of different kinds ne- 
ceſſarily exiſt, we muſt not only know that 
Beings of different kinds exiſt (which Mr, 
Clark thinks ſufficient to prove a Creator) 
but we muſt have an Idea how it is poſlibk 
for Matter not always to have exiſted: 
And then it will evidently follow, that 
what we can conceive poſſible not alway 
to have exiſted, cannot be a Self. exiſting 
Being, and conſequently that there muſt b 

a God or a Creator of Matter. 
Now the way to prove, That Matter i 
not Self-exiſtent, or, which is all one, . 
Creation of Matter ex nibilo, is to form 1 
our ſelves an Idea of the Creation of Matti 
ex nibilo, as we have an Idea of the ſeveri 
Powers of Matter beginning to exiſt with- 
out any preceding Exiſtence ; for unleſs . 
have an Idea of the Creation of Matter tt 
nibilo, we muſt inevitably conclude Matte 
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2 Self-exiſtent Being. For what is a Self. 


exiſting Being, but a Being which we can- 


not but conceive exiſting? And what is the 
n | Idea of Creation ex nihilo, but an Idea of the 
ir | Pollibility of the Exiſtence of Matter, or 
je an Idea how Matter may begin to exiſt? as 
ſe our Idea of the Creation of the Powers of 
m Matter, is an Idea of the Poſſibility of thoſe 
he Powers beginning to exiſt; of which we 
d. have as clear a Conception, as we have that 
1. any Powers of Matter do really exiſt, Now 
ut to get an Idea of Creation, vr a Conception 
u. how Matter might begin to exiſt, we muſt 


(as the incomparable Mr. Locke with great 


modeſty expreſſes himſelf) emancipate our xy of 
er. ſelves from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our I. U. B. i. 


the Thoughts as far as they can reach to a cloſer c. 10. S. 18. 
ber contemplation of things; and then we may be 
Ini. able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Concep- 
ne: tion, how Matter migbt at firſt be made, and 
char il begin to exiſt by the Power of the Eternal Firſt 
Mr. Being. But as he thought that this would 
tor) lead him too far from the Notions, on which the 
ble Philoſophy now in the World is built, and that it 
ted: mould not be pardonable to deviate ſo far from 
tha them 3 ſo the ſmall compaſs of this Treatiſe, 
wal and the great labour of ſhewing the falſhood 
ſtil of fo many receiv'd Prejudices and Opinions 
ſt eas is neceſſary to give an Idea of Creation ex 
nihilo, muſt make it more pardonable in me 
ter ¶ (Who own my ſelf to be infinitely below him 
e, , in Abilities) if I omit for the preſent ſo uſe- 
m u ful a Deſigo, or ſhould leave it intirely to 
iat ſome of thoſe Gentlemen that are appointed 
verdlſl annually to preach at the Lecture founded 
with by the Honourable Robert Boyle. 
fs N 
ter Ol Before 


Edward's lately told, by a Reverend Author, That 


Before I conclude, it may be expected 
that 1 ſhovld take ſome notice of the Ex- 
preſſions of Contempt us'd towards me in 
Mr. Clark's Third Defence. But to every 
thing of that kind, I think it ſufficient to 
ſay, 1/t, to Mr. Clark, That I heartily. for- 
give all ſuch Uſage from whomſoever I re- 
ceive it, and that I think my ſelf in a parti- 
cular manner oblig'd ro forgive him : Be- 
cauſe I ſincerely believe he endeavour'd to be 
civil, and that he was as civil as he could be, 
And, 24dly, as to my other Readers, I will 
take the liberty to believe them ſo much 
Philoſophers, as that upon ſecond Thoughts 
they will think Civility the beſt Anſwer and 
' Reproof : Notwithſtanding that we are 


Prejace to Good Nature and good Humour makes Men 
ory Atheiſts and Scepticks. 5 
4. It. But there is one thing which Jam very 
much ſurpriz'd to find in Mr. Clark, and of 
34 Def. which 1 did not think him capable, and that 
J. 8. is an infinvation that I believe too little, For 
In the Re- | did imagin that the «ſage he had had of the 
marks on like kind, would have given him an oppor- 
el, tunity to conſider, that ſuch Reflections are 
Defence Capable ct being made by any body, and fo 
of taojſe deiive no credit on their Author, and that 
Remarks. they can pleaſe no Man of Candor and Inge- 
nuity. However [ ſhall not make that return 
which ſuch an Inſinuation does ſuggeſt and 
Would juſtify, but inſtead thereof will give 
tim on this occaſion a Teſtimony in his fa- 
vour, before | fioally rake my leave of him; 
That | verily think he neither believes 00 
little, nor too much; but that he is perfectly 
aud exactly Oithodox, and in all likelihood 
will continue ſo. 5 
| E 


